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PREFACE 

In compiling this reader the author has held the 
following facts in mind : 

1. That all educative influences terminate in 
character. 

2. That character is most easily influenced in 
childhood and youth. 

3. That at the present time children read much 
more than in former years and have a much keener 
perception of motives. 

4. That the reading lesson is the most potent 
factor in a child's education. 

Experience shows that it is better to teach by 
example than by precept ^ so this book will not con- 
tain didactic lessons. 

Patriotism is a noble trait, but patriotism that 
is bounded by geographical lines has disappeared; 
therefore stories of chivalry, accounts of battles 
and the glories of bloody victories have no place 
in this book, except in one accidental instance. 

The brief biographical sketches and the pro- 
nunciation iand definition of difficult words will be 
found a great convenience to both teachers and 
pupils. 

Benjamin N. Black. 

April, 1906. 
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SUBJECT I 




Miss Alcott's writings a 



Louisa May Alcott, tbe author 
of this charming fairy story, was 
bom at Germantown, Pa., Novem- 
ber 29t 1852, and died at Boston, 
March 6, 1888. In her ear]y ]ife 
she was a teacher, and she wrote 
stories for magazines. Her best 
book is " Little Women," published 
in 1868. Other popular books of 
hers are " An Old- Fashioned Girl," 
" Jo's Boys," and " Little Men." 
; mainly for young people. 



Cad'dis. Little worms used for £n chant'ed. Bewitched. 

bait by anglers. Wand. A stafT, or stick. 

Uin'nfiwi. Little flahee. CieT'ice. A narrow opening. 

Sna'tic. Belonging to the country. Lnll'a by. A childish song. 



THE FAIRY SPRING 

By Louisa M. Alcott 

1. One summer morning a party of little wood- 
people were talking together about something which 
interested them very much. The fruit-fairy was 
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eating her breakfast as she swung on a long spray 
of the raspberry vines that waved in the wind; a 
bluebird was taking his bath in the pool below, look- 
ing as if a bit of the sky had fallen into the water 
as he splashed and shook the drops from his wings ; 
Skip, the squirrel, was resting on the mossy wall, 
after clearing out his hole of last year's nuts, to be 
ready for a new supply ; Spin, the spider, was busily 
spreading her w^bs to bleach, and Brownie, the little 
bear, was warming his fuzzy back in the sunshine, 
for his den was rather dark and cold. 

2. " It is such a pity that no one understands what 
the brook is trying to tell them. If they only knew 
about the fairy spring as we do, this is just the day 
to set out and find it," said Iris, the elf, as she took 
the last sip of raspberry shrub from the pretty red 
cup, and wiped her lips on a napkin that Spin had 
made for her. 

8. " Ah, if they did ! how glad I should be to show 
them the way," answered the bluebird, as he dried 
his feathers on a mossy stone, while the caddis worms 
all popped their heads out of sight in their little 
stone houses for fear he might eat them up. 

4. " I have called every child I see, and done my 



best to lead them up the mountain; but they won't 
come, and I cannot make them understand the 
sweet words the brook keeps singing. How dull 
human creatures are! Even Brownie knows this 
song, though he is a dear, clumsy thing, always 




going to sleep when he is not eating,*' said Skip, 
with a twinkle in his bright eye; for he and the little 
bear were good friends, though one was so brisk 
and the other so big and awkward. 

5. "Of course I do; I've heard it ever since I 
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was bom, and the first long walk I took was up the 
mountain to find the wonderful spring. I drank 
of it, and have been the happiest creature alive ever 
since," answered Brownie, with a comfortable roll 
on the green grass. 

6. " I am too busy to go, but my cousin Velvet- 
back often comes down and tells me about the 
splendid life he leads up there, where no foot ever 
treads on him, no hand ever breaks his web, and 
everything is so still and bright that he always is 
in a hurry to get home again. When my weaving 
and bleaching are all done I am going up to see 
for myself;" and Spin shook off the tiny drops 
of dew which shone like diamonds on her largest 
web. 

7. " There is one child who comes every day to 
look at the brook and listen to its babble as it runs 
under the little bridge over there. I think she will 
soon hear what it says, and then we will lead her 
along higher and higher till she finds the spring, 
and is able to tell every one the happy secret," said 
Iris, shaking out her many-colored robe before she 
skimmed away to float over the pool, so like a glit- 
tering dragon-fly few guessed that she was a fairy. 



8. " Yes, she is a sweet child," said the bluebird, 
hopping to the wall to look along the lane to see 
if she was coming. " She never throws pebbles in 
the water to disturb the minnows, nor breaks the 
ferns only to let them die, nor troubles us as we 
work and play as most children do. She leans 




there and watches us, and sings to herself as if 
she were half a bird. I like her, and I hope she 
will be the first to find the spring." 

9. " So do I," said Skip, going to sit by his 
friend and watch for the child, while Brownie 
peeped through a chink in the wall that she might 
not be frightened at sight of him, .small as he was. 
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10. "She is coming! she is coming!" called Iris, 
who had flown to the railing of the rustic bridge, 
and danced for joy as a little figure came slowly 
down the winding lane. 

11. A pretty child, with hair like simshine, eyes 
blue as the sky, cheeks like the wild roses nodding 
to her on either side of the way, and a voice as 
sweet as the babbling brook she loved to sing 
with. May was never happier than when alone 
in the woods; and every morning, with her cup, 
and a little roll of bread in her basket, she wan- 
dered away to some of her favorite nooks, to feast 
on berries, play with the flowers, talk to the birds, 
and make friends with all the harmless wood-crea- 
tures who soon knew her and welcomed her. 

12. She had often wondered what the brook 
sang, and tried to catch the words it seemed to be 
calling to her. But she never quite understood 
till this day, for when she came to the bridge 
and saw her friends — ^the bluebird, squirrel, and 
dragon-fly — waiting for her, she smiled, and waved 
her wand to them, and just at that moment she 
heard the song of the brook quite plainly, — 



«« 
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I am callings I am callings 

As I ripple, rmi, and sing. 
Come up higher, come up higher. 

Come and find the fairy spring. 
Who will listen, who will listen. 

To the wonders I can tell. 
Of a palace built of sunshine, 

Where the sweetest spirits dwell? — 
Singing winds, and magic waters. 

Golden shadows, silver rains. 
Spells that make the sad heart happy. 

Sleep that cures the deepest pain. 
Cheeks that bloom like summer roses. 

Smiling lips, and eyes that shine. 
Come to those who climb the mountain. 

Find and taste the fairy wine, 
I am calling, I am calling. 

As I ripple, run, and sing. 
Who will listen, who will listen. 

To the story of the spring? 



tt 



13. "Where is it; oh, where is it?" cried May, 
when the song ended; for she longed to see this 
lovely place and enjoy these beautiful things. 



«< 



Go up higher, go up higher, 
Far beyond the waterfall. 
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Follow Echo up the mountain^ 

She will answer to your call. 
Bird and butterfly and blossom^ 

All will help to show the way; 
Lose no time, the day is going. 

Find the spring, dear little May." 

Thus the brook sang, and the child was enchanted 
to hear the sweet voice talking to her of this pleas- 
ant journey. 

14. " Yes, I will go at once. I am ready, and 
have no fear, for the woods are full of friends, 
and I long to see the mountain-top; it must be so 
lovely up there," she said looking through the 
green arches where the brook came dancing down 
over the rocks, far away to the gray peaks, hidden 
in the clouds. 

15. There lay the fairy spring, and she was 
going to find it. No one would miss her, for she 
often played all day in the forest and went home 
with the lambs at night. The brook said, " Make 
haste 1" so away she went over the wall, with Skip 
keeping before her, as if to show the safest stones 
to set her little feet on. Iris waved the raspberry 
sprays, to attract her with the ripe fruit, and when 
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the basket was nearly full Bluebird flew from 
tree to tree to lead her on further into the wood. 
Brownie dodged behind the rocks and fallen logs, 
waiting for his turn to come, as he had a fine sur- 
prise for the little traveler by and by. 

16. It was a lovely road, and May went happily 
on, with thick moss underneath, shady boughs 
overhead, flowers to nod and smile at her, and 
friends to guard, guide, and amuse her. Every 
ant stopped work to see her pass; every mosquito 
piped his httle song in her ear; birds leaned out of 
then- nests to bid her good-day, and the bright- * 
eyed snakes, fearing to alarm her, hid under the 
leaves. But lovely butterflies flew round her in 
clouds; and she looked like a pretty one herself, 
with her blue gown and sunny hair blowing in the 
wind. 

17. So she came at last to the waterfall. Here 
the brook took a long leap over some high rocks, 
to faU foaming into a basin fringed with ferns; 
out of which it flowed again, to run faster than 
ever down to join the river rolling through the 
valley, ta flow at last into the mighty ocean and 
learn a grander song. 
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18. " I never can get up there without wings," 
said May, as she looked at the high rocks with a 
tangle of vines aU over them. Then she remem- 
bered what the brook told her, and called out, — 

" Echo, are you here? " 

"Here!" answered an airy voice. 




" How can I cUmb up? " 
" Climb up." 

"Yes, but can I get through the vines?" 
*' Through the vines." 
" It is very high, but I can try it." 
" Try it," answered the voice so clearly that 
May could not doubt what to do. 



it 



(< 
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Well, if I'm brave I shall be helped." 

Be helped," answered Echo. 

Now I'm coming, and I hope I shall find you, 
sweet Echo." 

"Find sweet Echo," stmg the voice; and when 
May laughed, a softer laugh answered her so 
gaily that she forgot her fear in eagerness to see 
this new friend, hiding above the waterfall. 

19. Up she went, and as if fairy hands cleared 
the way for her, the tangled vines made a green 
ladder for her feet, while every time she stopped 
for breath and called, as she peeped into the shad- 
owy nooks or looked at the dashing water, " Are 
j'-ou here ? " the mocking voice always answered 
from above, — 

"Here!" 

20. So she climbed safely up, and sat to rest at 
the top, looking down the valley where the brook 
danced and sparkled as if glad to see her on her 
way. The air blew freshly, and the sun shone 
more warmly here, for the trees were not so thick, 
and lovely glimpses of far-off hills and plains, 
like pictxires set in green frames, made one eager 
to go on and see more. 
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21. Skip and Bluebird kept her company, so 
she did not feel lonely, and followed these sure 
guides higher and higher, till she came out among 
the great bare cliffs, where rocks lay piled as if 
giants had been throwing them about in their 
rough play, 

22. "Oh, how large the world is! and what a 
little thing I ami" said May, as she looked out 
over miles of coimtry so far below that the towns 
looked like toy villages, and people like ants at 
work. A strong wind blew, all was very still, for 
no bird sang, and no flowers bloomed; only green 
moss grew on the rocks, and tiny pines no longer 
than her finger carpeted the narrow bits of groimd 
here and there. An eagle flew high overhead, and 
great white clouds sailed by, so near that May 
could feel their damp breath as they passed. 

28. The child felt a little fear, all was so vast 
and strange and wonderful; and she seemed so 
weak and small that for a moment she half wished 
she had not come. She was hungry and tired, but 
her basket was empty, and no water appeared. 
She sighed, and looked from the mountain-top, 
hidden in mist, to the sunny valley where the 
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mother was, and a tear was about to fall, when 
Iris came floating to her like a blue and silver 
butterfly, and alighting on her hand let May see 
her lovely little face, and hear her small voice ais 
she smiled and sung, — 

" Have no fear. 

Friends are here, 
To help you on your way. 

The mountain's breast 

Will give you rest. 
And we a feast, dear May. 

Here at your feet 

Is honey sweet 
And water fresh to sip, 

« 

Fruit I bring 

On Bluebird's wing 
And nuts sends merry Skip. 

Rough and wild 

To you, dear child. 
Seems the lonely mountain way; 

But have no fear 

For friends are near. 
To guard and guide, sweet May.*' 

24. Then at the tap of the fairy's wand up 
gushed fresh water from the rock ; Bluebird 
dropped a long stalk of grass strung with rasp- 
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berries like red beads; Skip scattered his best nuts; 
and Brownie came lumbering up with a great 
piece of honey-comb, folded in vine leaves. He 
had found a wild-bees' nest, and this was his sur- 
prise. He was so small and gentle, and his little 
eyes twinkled so kindly, that May could not be 
afraid, and gladly sat down on the crisp moss to 
eat and drink with her friends about her. 

25. It was a merry limch, for all told tales, and 
each amused the little pilgrim in his or her pretty 
way. The bird let her hold him on her hand and 
admire his lovely blue plumes. Skip chattered 
and pranced till there seemed to be a dozen squir- 
rels there instead of one. Brownie stood on his 
head, tried to dance, and was so fimny in his 
clumsy attempts to outdo the others that May 
laughed till many echoes joined in her merriment. 
Iris told her splendid stories of the fairy spring, 
and begged her to go on, for no one ever had so 
good a chance as she to find out the secret and see 
the spirit who lived on the mountain-top. 

26. " I am strong and brave now, and will not 
turn back. Come with me, dear creatures, and 
help me over these great rocks, for I have no 
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wings," said May, trudging on again, much re- 
freshed by her rest. 

" I'll carry you like a feather, my dear ; step up 
and hold fast, and see me climb," cried Brownie, 
glad to be of use. 

27. So May sat on his fuzzy back as on a soft 
cushion, and his strong legs and sharp claws car- 
ried him finely over the rough, steep places, while 
Bluebird and Skip went beside her, and Iris flew 
in front to show the way. It was a very hard 
journey, and poor fat Brownie panted and puffed, 
and often stopped to rest. But May was so sur- 
prised and charmed with the lovely clouds all about 
her that she never thought of being tired. She 
forgot the world below, and soon the mist hid it 
from her and she was in a world of sunshine, sky, 
and white clouds floating about like ships in a sea 
of blue air. She seemed to be riding on them 
when one wrapped her in its soft arms; and more 
than once a tiny cloud came and sat in her lap, like 
a downy lamb, which melted when she tried to 
hold it. 

28. " Now we are nearly there, and Velvet comes 
to meet us. These fine fellows are the only crea- 
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tures who live up here, and these tiny star-flowers 
the only green things that grow," said Iris, at last, 
when all the clouds were underneath, and the sky 
overhead was purple and gold, as the sun was going 
down. 

29. Velvet ran nimbly to give May a silver 
thread which would lead her straight to the spring; 
and the path before her was carpeted with the 
pretty white stars that seemed to smile at her as 
if glad to welcome her. She was so eager that she 
forgot her weariness, and hurried on till she came 
at last to the mountain-top, and there like a beau- 
tiful blue eye looking up to heaven lay the fairy 
spring. 

30. May ran to look into it, thinking she would 
see only the rock below and the clouds above; but 
to her wonder there was a lovely palace reflected in 
the water, and shining as if made of silver; with 
crystal bells chiming with a sound like water-drops 
set to music. 

81. " Oh, how beautiful! Is it real? Who lives 
there? Can I go to it?" cried May, longing to 
sink down and find herself in that charming pal- 
ace and know to whom it belonged. 
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" You cannot go till you have drunk of the water 
and slept by the spring ; then the spirit will appear, 
and you will know the secret," answered Iris, fill- 
ing a pearly shell that lay on the brim of the spring. 

82. " Must I stay here all alone? I shall be cold 
and afraid so far from my own little bed and my 
dear mother," said May, looking anxiously about 
her, for the sky was growing dim and night com- 
ing on. 

" We will stay with you, and no harm can come 
to you, for the spirit will be here while you sleep. 
Drink and dream, and in the morning you will be 
in a new world." 

83. While Iris spoke Brownie had piled up U 
bed of star-flowers in a little crevice of the rock; 
Velvet had spim a silken curtain over it to keep the 
dew off; Bluebird perched on the tallest stone to 
keep watch ; and when May had drunk a cup of the 
fairy water, and lay down, with Skip rolled up for 
a pillow, and Brownie at her feet for a warm rug. 
Iris waved her wand and sang a lullaby so sweet 
that the child was in dreamland at once. 

84. When she woke it was day, but she had no 
time to see the rosy sky, the mist rolling away, or 
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the stmshine dazzling down upon the world, for 
there before her, rising from the spring, was the 
spirit, so beautiful and smiUng, May could only 
clasp her hands and look. As softly as a cloud 
the spirit floated toward her, and with a kiss as 
cool as a dew-drop, she said in a voice like a fresh 
wind, — * 

"Dear child, you are the first to come and find 
me. Welcome to the mountain and the secret of 
the spring. It is this: whoever climbs up and 
drinks this water will leave all pain and weariness 
behind, and grow healthy in body, happy in heart, 
and learn to see and love all the simple wholesome 
things that help to keep us good and gay. 



SUBJECT II 

Caroline B. Southey,- an English poet, born in 1786, was 
the author of a number of poems, tales, and stories, which in 
her time were very popular. She died in 1854. 



Glow-worm. A worm that gives 

light. 
Flag. To move slowly because of 

fatigue. 



Ram'azan. A religious f£lst. 
Ob'eron. King of the fairies. 



LADY-BIRD 
By Caroline B. Southey 



Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

The field mouse has gone to her nest, 
The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes. 

And the bees and the birds are at rest. 



Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

The glowworm is lighting her lamp, 
The dew's falling fast, and your fine speckled 
wings 

Will flag with the close clinging damp. 




Lady-bird, lady*birdl fly away home! 

Good luck if you reach it at last! 
The owl's come abroad, and the bat's on the roam, 

Sharp set from their Ramazan fast. 



Lady-bird, lady-bird I fly away home! 
The fairy bells tinkle afar! 
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Make haste or they'll catch you and harness you 
fast 
With a cobweb to Oberon's car. 



Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

To your house in the old willow tree, 
Where your children so dear have invited the ant 

And a few cozy neighbors to tea. 



JLady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

And if not gobbled up by the way, 
Nor yoked by the fairies to Oberon's car 

You're in luck! — and that's all I've to say! 



SUBJECT III 

Hans Christian Amderseh, often called 
" the children's poet," was born in Denmark, 
April 2, 1805, and died August 4, 1873. His 
parents were very poor, and he struggled 
against many difficulties to obtain an edu- 
cation. He wrote many books — tketchet, 
noveU, and fairy tales. His reputation rests 
mainly upon his fairy talet, which have been 
translated into many languages. 




Emigrants. People who move to 

another country. 
Vexed. Trouhled. 
Yeam'lng. Longing. 
Ttana pSr'ent. Capable of allow* 

ing light to pasft through. 
Mel o'di ona. Having a aweet 



^'sop. An anc 

Soc'ra tis. A Greek philosopher. 
Stork. A large, wading bird. 
Nat'uialist. One who studies the 

habits of animala. 
Uel'an chol y, A gloomy state of 

Splen'doT. Great brightness. 



THE TOAD WITH A JEWEL IN HIS 
HEAD 



By Hans Christian Andersen 

1. The well was deep, so the rope was long, and 
the wheel at the top went heavily round, before 
one could lift the bucket over the side of the well. 
The sun could not see its face in the water of the 



■well, however brightly it shone, for the well was 
too deep; but as far down as it could shine there 
■were green weeds growing between the stones. 
2. A family of the toad race dwelt here. They 




were emigrants, for they had all come plump down 
in the person of the old toad-mother, who was still 
alive. The green frogs who swam in the water 
had been at home here ever so much longer, but 
they acknowledged their cousins, the toads, and 
called them " well-guests." The latter, however. 
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had no thoughts of ever leaving; they made them- 
selves comfortable on the large wet stones which 
they called dry land. 

3. Dame Frog had once traveled abroad, for 
she had ridden up in the bucket; but the light was 
too strong for her and gave her great pain in the 
eyes. She was lucky to get out of the bucket, but 
she fell back into the well with a frightful splash, 
and was laid up three days with the backache. 

4. She had not much to tell about the upper 
w^orld, but one thing she knew, and so did all the 
others, — ^that the well was not the whole world. 
Dame Toad might have told them a thing or two 
more, but she never answered any questions. 

5. "Nasty, ugly, fat thing she isl" said the 
young Green Frogs, " and her brats are getting 
just like her." "Maybe sol" said Dame Toad, 
" but one of them has a jewel in its head, or else 
I have it myself." 

6. The Green Frogs listened and stared, and as 
they did not like to hear that, they made faces and 
went to the bottom. But the young Toads 
stretched their hind legs out of sheer pride. Each 
of them thought he had the jewel, so they all kept 
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their heads quite still; but at last they oegan to 
ask what sort of a thing they had to be proud of, 
and what a jewel really was. 

7. " It is something so shining and so precious,'* 
said Dame Toad, "that I cannot describe it; it is 
something that one wears to please himself, and 
that others fret about. But don't ask questions; 
I shan't answer them." 

8. " Well, I haven't got the jewel," said the 
smallest Toad, which was as ugly as ugly could be. 
" How could I have anything so splendid? and if 
it vexed others, why, it could not please me. No, 
all I want is to get up to the top and have a peep 
out. That would be glorious 1 " 

9. " Better stay where you are," said the old 
Toad. " Here you are at home and you know what 
it's like. Keep clear of the bucket or it may squash 
you. And even if you get safe into it, you may 
fall out again, and it is not every one that can fall 
as luckily as I did, and keep legs and eggs as safe 
and sound." 

"Quack!" said the little one; and that means 
the same as when we nien say " Alack! " 

10. It did so long to get up to the top and look 
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out; it felt a yearning, after the green things up 
yonder. And so next morning, as the bucket was 
going up, when it happened to stop for an instant 
before the stone where the Toad sat, the little crea- 
ture quivered through and through, and edged 
into the bucket. Down it sank to the bottom of 
the water, which was soon drawn up and poured 
out. 

11. " Phooh, botheration!" said the man, when 
he saw it; " it is the ugliest thing I have ever seen." 
He kicked with his wooden shoe at the Toad, which 
was nearly crippled, but managed to escape into 
the middle of some tall nettles. It saw stalks side 
by side around it, so it looked upward. The sun 
shone on the leaves; they were quite transparent. 
It was the same for the Toad as it is for us men 
when we come all at once into a great forest, where 
the sun is shining between leaves and branches. 

12. " It is much prettier here than down in the 
well! One might well stop here for the whole of 
one's lifetime," said the little Toad. It lay there 
an hour — it lay there two. " Now I wonder what 
there is outside; as I have gone so far I may as 
well go farther; and it crawled as fast as it could 
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crawl, till it came out into the full sunshine, and 
got powdered with dust as it marched across a 
high road. 

" This is something like being on dry land," 
said the Toad. " I am getting almost too much of 
a good thing; it tickles right into me." 

13. Now it came to a ditch; the forget-me-not 
grew here, and the meadow-sweet; beyond it was 
a hedge of white-thorn and elder-bushes, and a 
creeping vine hung about it. Here were fine colors 
to be seen; and yonder flew a butterfly! The 
Toad thought that it was a flower that had broken 
loose in order to look about in the world; it really 
seemed so natural. "If one could only get along 
like thatl" said the Toad. "Quack-kack! how 
glorious 1 " 

14. For eight days and nights it lingered by the 
ditch, and felt no want of food. The ninth day 
it thought, "Further — forward!" But was there 
anything more beautiful to be found? Perhaps a 
little toad or some green frogs; there had been a 
sound in the wind in the night as if there w^ere 
" cousins " in the neighborhood. 

15. " It is a fine thing to live! to come up out of 
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the well ; to lie in the nettles ; to creep along a dusty 
road, and to rest at last in a wet ditch! But for- 
ward still 1 let us find some frogs or little toads; 
one cannot do without them after all; nature, by 
itself, is not enough." And so it set out again 
on its wanderings. 

16. It came to a field and a large pond with 
rushes around it ; it took a look inside. * * It is 
too wet for you here, isn't it?" said the Frogs, 

* But you are quite welcome. Are you a he or 
a she? — not that it matters, you are welcome all 
the same. ' ' 

17. And so it was invited to a concert in the 
evening — a family concert, great excitement and 
thin voices; we all know that sort of thing. There 
were no refreshments except drink, but that was 
free to all — ^the whole pond. 

18. " Now I shall travel further," said the little 
Toad. It was always craving something better. 

It saw the stars twinkle, bright and clear; it saw 
the new moon shine; it saw the sun rise higher and 
higher. 

" I think I am still in the well, in a larger well : 
I must go up higher ! I feel a restless longing ! " 
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And when the moon had grown full and round, 
the poor creature thought: 

" Can that be the bucket which is being let 
down, and which I must hop into if I wish to get 
higher up? Or is the sun the great bucket? How 
great it is, and how shining! It could hold all of 
us together. I must watch for my opportunity. 
What a brightness is in my head! I do not be- 
heve that the jewel can shine better. The jewel! 
I haven't it, and shall not cry after it. No; higher 
and higher, in glitter and gladness! I feel as- 
sured, yet there is a little fear; it is a hard step to 
take, yet it must be taken. Forward! right along 
the highroad! " 

19. And it stepped out as well as such a climisy 
creature can, till it came to the great highway, 
where the men lived. Here were flower-gardens 
and cabbage-gardens. It turned aside to rest in 
a cabbage-garden. 

20. "What a number of different beings there 
are which I know nothing about ! and 'how great 
and blessed is the world! But one must keep look- 
ing about, instead of sitting always in the same 
comer." So it hobbled into the cabbage-garden. 
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21. "How green it is here! how pretty it is 
herel" "That I know well enough," said the 
Caterpillar on the leaf. "My leaf is the largest 
one here, it covers half the world — ^but as for the 
world, I can do without it." 

22. " Cluck 1 cluck 1" said somebody, and fowls 
came tripping into the cabbage-garden. The fore- 
most Hen was long-sighted; she spied the worm 
on the curly leaf, and pecked at it, so that it fell 
to the ground, where it lay twisting and turning. 
The Hen looked first with one eye and then with 
the other, for she could not make out what was to 
be the end of all this wriggUng. 

23. " It doesn't do this of its own accord," 
thought the Hen, and she lifted her head for a 
final stroke. The Toad became so frightened that 
it crawled right up against the Hen. "So it has 
friends to fight for it," said she; " just look at the 
crawler!" and the Hen ran away. "I shan't 
trouble myself about the little green mouthful, it 
only gives one a tickling in the throat." The other 
fowls were of the same opinion, and away they all 
went. 

24. " I have wriggled away from her,'* said the 



Caterpillar; " it is good to have presence of mind, 
but the hardest task is to get back up onto my cab- 
bage-leaf. Where is it?" And the little Toad 
came forward to express its sympathies. It was 




glad of its own ugliness that had frightened away 
the Hen. 

25. "What do you mean by that?" asked the 
CaterpUlar. " I got rid of her myself, I tell you. 
You are very ugly to look at! Now I smell cab- 



bage. Now I am near my leaf. There is nothing 
so beautiful as what is one's own. I must go 
higher up." 

26. " Yes, higher up ! " said the little ' Toad, 
"higher up! The Caterpillar feels just as I do; 
but it is not in a good humor to-day; that comes 




of fright. We aU wish to get higher up;" and 
the Toad looked up as high as it could. 

27. The Stork sat in his nest on the farmer's 
roof. He clattered and chattered; and so did the 
Stork-mother. 

*' How high they live," thought the Toad. 
"Pity that one can't get up there!" 

28. There were two students lodging in the 
farmhouse; one was a poet, the other a naturalist. 
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The one sang and wrote in gladness of all that 
God has created, even as its image was reflected 
in his heart. He sang it out rich and clear in 
melodious verses. The other took hold of the 
thing itself; aye, and split it open, if he thought 
it necessary. He treated our Lord's creation like 
some vast piece of arithmetic; subtracted, multi- 
pUed, wished to know it inside and outside, and to 
talk of it with reason — nothing but reason; and he 
talked of it cleverly and with gladness. They 
were good, glad-hearted men, both of them. 

29. " Yonder sits a fine specimen of a toad," 
said the naturalist; " I must have it in spirits." 

" You have two already," said the poet. " Let 
it sit in peace, and enjoy itself." 

But it is so delightfully ugly! " said the other. 
Yes, if we might find the jewel in its head," 
said the poet, then I myself might lend a hand in 
spUtting it up." 

" The jewel! " said the other. " Much you know 
about natural history! " 

" But is there not something very fine in the 
popular belief that the toad, the ugliest of crea- 
tures, hides in its head the most precious of all 
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it 
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jewels? Is it not. much the same with men? Was 
there not such a jewel hidden in ^Esop, and Soc- 
rates, too? " 

30. The Toad heard nothing more; and even 
thus far did not understand half of it. The two 
friends went on, and it escaped being put into 
spirits. 

" They were talking about the jewel, too," said 
the Toad. "I am as well without it; otherwise I 
should have got into trouble." 

31. There was a clattering upon the farmer's 
roof. Father Stork was delivering a lecture to 
his family, while they all looked down sidewise at 
the two young men in the cabbage-garden. 

32. " Man is the most conceited of creatures," 
said the Stork. " Hark, how they are going on 
— clatter, clatter, clatter. They puff themselves 
up with notions of their eloquence — ^their lan- 
guage. A rare language, indeed! it shifts from 
one jabber to another, at every day's journey. 
Our language we can talk the whole world over, 
whether in Denmark or in Egypt. As for flying, 
they can't manage it at all. They push along by 
means of a contrivance which they call a * railway,' 
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but they often break their necks. It gives me the 
shivers in my bill every time I think of it. The 
world can get along without men. What good are 
they to us? All that we want are frogs and earth- 



worms." 



33. " That was a grand speech," thought the 
little Toad. " What a great man he is, and how 
high he sits; higher than I have ever seen any one 
before. And how well he can swiml " it exclaimed, 
as the Stork took flight with outstretched wings. 

34. The Mother Stork talked to her children in 
the nest. She told of the land of Egypt, of the 
water of the Nile, and of the first-rate mud that 
was to be found in foreign parts. It sounded 
fresh and charming in the ears of the little Toad. 

35. "I must go to Egypt!" it said. "Oh, if 
the Stork would only give me a lift; or one of the 
young ones might take me. I would do the 
youngster a service in my turn, on his wedding- 
day. I am sure I shall get to Egypt, for I am so 
lucky; and all the longing and yearning that I 
feel; surely this is better than having a jewel in 
one's head." 

86. And it had it — ^the true jewel; the eternal 
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longing to go upward — ^upward. This was the 
jewel, and it shone within it, shone with gladness 
and desire. 

37. At that very moment came the Stork, He 
had seen the Toad in the grass, and he swooped 
down and took hold of the little creature, not over 
tenderly. The bill pinched; the wind whistled; it 
was not quite comfortable; still it was going up- 
ward and away to Egypt, it knew. This is why 
its eyes glistened, till it seemed as if a spark flew 
out of them. 

"Quack-ack!" the body was dead; the Toad 
was killed. But the spark out of its eyes, what 
became of that? 

The sunbeam took it; the sunbeam bore away 
the jewel from the head of the Toad. Whither 
away? 

38. You must not ask the naturalist; rather ask 
the poet. He will tell it as a fairy tale; and the 
Caterpillar will share in it, and the Stork family 
will share in it. Think, the Caterpillar will be 
changed into a beautiful butterfly. The Stork 
family will fly over mountains and seas, far away 
to Africa; and yet find the shortest way home 
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again to the Danish land^ to the same spot, to the 
same roof! Yes, it is all Uke a fairy tale, yet it 
is all true. You may ask the naturalist about the 
truth of it; he will admit that; indeed, you know 
it yourself, for you have seen it. 

But the jewel in the Toad's head! Look for it 
in the sun ! Look at it if you can. 

39. The splendor is too strong. We have not 
yet eyes that can look into all the glories that God 
has revealed ; but some day we shall have them, and 
that will be the most beautiful fairy tale of all, for 
we ourselves shall be a part of it. 



SUBJECT IV 



BongbB. Large brancbea of trees. | Gleam. Brightness. 

Villain (lin). A very ba.d person. [Aghast' (gast). Greatly shocked. 




LETTING THE OLD CAT DIE 



Not long ago I wandered near 

A play-ground in the wood; 
And there heard words from a youngster's lips. 

That I never quite understood. 
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" Now let the old cat die! " he laughed; 

And I saw him give a push, 
Then gayly scamper away as he spied 

My head peep over the bush. 

8 

But what he pushed or where he went, 

I could not well make out, 
On account of the thicket of bending boughs 

That bordered the place about. 

" The little villain has stoned a cat, 

Or hung it upon a limb, 
And left it to die alone," I said, 

" But I'll play the mischief with him." 



I forced my way through the bending boughs, 

The poor old cat to seek, 
And what did I find but a swinging child. 

With her bright hair brushing her cheek 1 
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Her bright hair floated to and fro, 
Her little red dress flashed by ; 

But the loveliest thing of all, I thought, 
Was the gleam of her laughing eye. 



Swinging and swinging, back and forth. 
With the rose light in her face. 

She seemed like a bird and a flower in one. 
And the forest her native place. 
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a 
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Steady! I'll send you up, my child," — 
But she stopped me with a cry. 
Go 'way, go 'way! don't touch me, please; 
I'm letting the old cat die." 
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" You're letting him die ! " I cried, aghast, 
" Why, Where's the cat, my dear? " 

And lo, the laugh that filled the wood 
Was a thing for the birds to hear. 
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" Why ! don't you know/* said the little maid. 

The sparkling, beautiful elf, 
" That we call it, ' letting the old cat die/ 

When the swing stops all of itself? " 
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Then swinging and swinging and looking back, 

With the merriest look in her eye, 
She bade me " Good-bye," and I left her alone, 

" Letting the old cat die." 




at Boston, May S5, 18< 
27, 1882. 



Balfh Waldo Eherson was 
one of the wisest and most 
cultured men of modem timefi. 
He was a poet, essayist, and 
preacher, all in one. He lec- 
tured a great deal on moral 
and religious aubjects, and all 
of bis writings are of that char- 
acter. Among bis beat known 
poems are "The Sphynx," "The 
Problem," " The Humblebee," 
"Woodnotes," "Concord 
Hymn," etc. Emerson was born 
and died at Concord, Mass., April 



THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 

By R. W. Emeeson 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the fonner called the latter "Little Prig;" 

Bun replied, 

" You are doubtless very hig, 

But all sorts of things and weather 




Must be taken in together 

To make up a year, 

And a sphere: 

And I thiiik it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I'm not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry; 

111 not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ; all is well and wisel\ 

If I cannot carry forests on my 

"back, ^^ 

Neither can you crack a nut." 



-^^^^ ' 



SUBJECT VI 

Henry Wabd BKKCHKB.bom 
at Litchfield, Conn., June 24, 
1813, was a powerful preacher 
and lecturer. He is not noted 
as a writer, though many of his 
essays and sermons have been 
published. Mr. Beecher was 
for many years pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which under his leader- 
ship became one of the largest 
and most influential churches 
in America. During the Civil 
War Mr. Beecher made a tour 

of Great Britain, lecturing to vast audiences in many places. 

He believed in free trade and woman luffrage, and was always 

fearless in proclaiming his beliefs. He died in Brooklyn 

Mabch 8, 1887. 




COMING AND GOING 
By Henry Wabd Beechee 



1. Once came to our fields a pair of birds that 
had never built a nest nor seen a winter. Oh, how 
beautiful was everything! The fields were full of 
flowers, and the grass was growing tall, and the 
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bees were humming everywhere. Then one of the 
bh-ds fell to singing, and the other bird said: 
" Who told you to sing? " and he answered: " The 
flowers told me, and the bees told me, and the 
winds and leaves told me, and the blue sky told 
me, and you told me to sing." Then his mate an- 
swered: " When did I tell you to sing? '* And he 
said : " Every time you brought in tender grass for 
the nest, and every time your soft wings fluttered 
off again for hair and feathers to line the nest." 
Then his mate said: "What are you singing 
about?" And he answered: " I am singing about 
everything and nothing. It is because I am so 
happy that I sing." 

2. By and by five little speckled eggs were in 
the nest, and his mate said: " Is there anything in 
all the world as pretty as my eggs? " Then they 
both looked down on some people that were pass- 
ii^g ^Y9 ^^^ pitied them because they were not 
birds, and had no nests with eggs in them! Then 
the father-bird simg a melancholy song because he 
pitied folks that had no nests, but had to live in 
houses. 

3. In a week or two, one day, when the father- 
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bird came home, the mother-bird said: " Oh! what 
do you think has happened? " " What? " " One 
of my eggs has been peeping and moving ! " 
Pretty soon another egg moved mider her feathers, 
and then another, and another, till five little birds 
were born! 

4. Now, the father-bird sung longer and louder 
than ever. The mother-bird, too, wanted to sing, 
but she had no time, and so she turned her song 
into work. So hungry were these little birds that 
it kept both parents busy feeding them. Away 
each one flew. The moment the little birds heard 
their wings fluttering again among the leaves, five 
yellow mouths flew open so wide that nothing 
could be seen but five yellow mouths ! 

5. " Can anybody be happier? " said the father- 
bird to the mother-bird. " We will live in this tree 
always, for there is no sorrow here. It is a tree 
that always bears joy." 

6. The very next day one of the birds dropped 
out of the nest, and a cat ate it up in a minute, and 
only four remained; and the parent birds were 
very sad, and there was no song all that day nor 
the next. Soon the little birds were big enough to 
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fly, and great was their parents' joy to see them 
leave the nest and sit crumpled up upon the 
branches. There was then a great time! One 
would have thought the two old birds were two 
French dancing-masters,: — talking and chattering 
and scolding the little birds, to make them go alone. 

7. The first bird that tried flew from one branch 
to another, and the parents praised him, and the 
other little birds wondered how he did it! And he 
was so vain of it that he tried again, and flew and 
flew, and couldn't stop flying, till he fell plump 
down by the house-door; and then a little boy 
caught him and carried him into the house, — and 
only three birds were left. Then the old birds 
thought that the sun was not bright as it used to 
be, and they did not sing as often. 

8. In a little time the other birds had learned to 
use their wings, and they flew away and away, and 
found their own food and made their own beds, 
and their parents never saw them any more! 

9. Then the old birds sat silent, and looked at 
each other a long while. 

At last the wife-bird said: 
" Why don't you sing? '* 
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And he answered: 

" I can't sing — I can only think and think ! " 

" What are you thinking of? " 

" I am thinking how everything changes,— the 
leaves are falling down from off this tree, and soon 
there will be no roof over our heads; the flowers 
are all gone, or going ; last night there was a frost ; 
almost all the birds are flown away, and I am very 
uneasy. Something calls me, and I feel restless as 
if I would fly far away." 

" Let us fly away together! " 

10. Then they rose silently, and, lifting them- 
selves far up in the air, they looked to the north, 
— far away they saw the snow coming. They 
looked to the south, — there they saw green leaves! 
All day they flew, and all night they flew and flew, 
till they found a land where there was no winter 
— ^where there was summer all the time; where 
flowers always blossom, and birds always sing. 

11. But the birds that stayed behind found the 
days shorter, the nights longer, and the weather 
colder. Many of them died of cold; others crept 
into crevices and holes, and lay torpid. Then it 
was plain that it was better to go than to stay! 



SUBJECT VII 

Adelaide A. Procter was an English poetess. She was 
born in London in 1825, and died in 1864. Her verses, pub- 
lished in Household Words, attracted the notice of Charles 
Dickens^ who did much to make her writings popular. Her 
poems are distinguished for their tenderness and sympathy. 



Per chance'. Perhaps. 
Balm'y. Health-giving. 
Tomb. Grave. 



Er'mine (min). Soft, white fur. 
Quenched. Put out. 



THE DOUBTING HEART 
By Adelaide A. Proctee 



Where are the swallows fled? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance, upon some bleak and stormy shore. 

O doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas 
They wait in simny ease 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their northern homes once more, 




Why must the flowers die? 
Poisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 

O doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
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The soft, white, ermine snow. 
While winter winds shall blow. 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 



The sun has hid its rays 
These many days; 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth? 

O doubting heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon, for spring is nigh. 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 

Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night: 
What sound can break the silence of despair? 

O doubting heart! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last. 
Brighter for darkness past. 
And angels' silver voices stir the air. 



SUBJECT vin 

Harriet Beccher Stowe 
was a famous American novel- 
ist, and a sister of Henry 
Ward Beecher Mrs Stowe 
was bom at Litchfield, Conn., 
in leil, and died in 1696. 
Her first book was The 
Mayflower, which became 
popular but her fame rests 
upon Uncle Tom s Cabin," 
published in 1653 It is said 
that this was the most popular 
novel e^er written, tliough at 
present it is read only by chil- 
dren. " The Minister's Wooing " and " My Wife and I " may 
be mentioned among her other popular novels. 




Bxult'ed. Shouted for joy. 
G«n er os'ity, UnselGslineas. 
Observe', To tal^e notice; to de- 

Biood'inE. Taking care of young 

Clun'oring. Loud talking. 
Glut'ton ORB. Very greedy. 
Vem'inine (nin). Female. 



Cavalier' (leer). A fine horse- 

Shud'dered. Trembled with fear. 
Dire'ful. Fearful. 
Dole'ful ly. Sadly. 
Plaint'ive. Sorrowful. 
Disguised' (gizd). Changed in ap- 
pearance. 



THE HISTORY OF TIP-TOP 

By Hakriet Beecher Stowe' 
1. First, there were Alice and Mary, bright-eyed, 
laughing little girls, of seven and eight years, and 



then came stout little Jamie, and Charlie, and 
finally little Puss, whose real name was Ellen, but 
■who was called Puss, and Pussy, and Birdie, and 
Toddlie, and any other pet name that came to mind. 
2. Now it used to happen, every morning, that 




the five little heads would be peeping out of the 
window, together, into the flowery boughs of the 
apple-tree; and the reason was this. A pair of 
robins had built a very pretty, smooth-lined nest in 
a fork of the limb that came directly under the win- 
dow, and the building of this nest had been super- 
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intended, day by day, by the five pairs of bright 
eyes of these five children. The robins at first had 
been rather shy of this inspection; but, as they got 
better acquainted, they seemed to think no more of 
the little curly heads in the window than of the 
pink blossoms about them, or the daisies and but- 
tercups at the foot of the tree. 

3. All the little hands were forward to help ; some 
threw out flossy bits of cotton, — for which, we 
grieve to say, Charlie had cut a hole in the crib 
quilt, — and some threw out bits of thread and yarn, 
and Allie ravelled out a considerable piece from 
one of her garters, which she threw out as a con- 
tribution; and they exulted in seeing the skill with 
which the little builders wove everything in. 
" Little birds, little birds," they would say, " you 
shall be kept warm, for we have given you cotton 
out of our crib quilt, and yarn out of our stock- 
ings." Nay, so far did this generosity proceed, 
that Charlie cut a flossy, golden curl from Tod- 
dlie's head and threw it out; and when the birds 
caught it up the whole flock laughed to see Tod- 
dlie's golden hair figuring in a bird's-nest. 

4. When the little thing was finished, it was so 
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neat, and trim, and workman-like, that the chil- 
dren all exulted over it, and called it " our nest," 
and the two robins they called " our birds/' But 
wonderful was the joy when the little eyes, open- 
ing one morning, saw in the nest a beautiful pale- 
green egg; and the joy grew from day to day, for 
every day there came another egg, and so on till 
there were five little eggs; and then the oldest girl, 
Alice, said, " There are five eggs ; that makes one 
for each of us, and each of us will have a little 
bird by and by;" — at which all the children 
laughed and jumped for glee. 

5. When the five little eggs were all laid, the 
mother-bird began to sit on them; and at any time 
of day or night, when a little head peeped out of 
the nursery window, might be seen a round, bright, 
patient pair of bird's eyes contentedly waiting for 
the young birds to come. It seemed a long time 
for the children to wait; but every day they put 
some bread and cake from their luncheon on the 
window-sill, so that the birds might have something 
to eat; but still there she was, patiently watching! 

6. "How long, long, long she waits!" said 
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Jamie, impatiently. " I don't believe she's ever 
going to hatch." 

" Oh, yes, she is ! " said grave little Alice. 
"Jamie, you don't miderstand about these things; 
it takes a long, long time to hatch eggs. Old Sam 
says his hens set three weeks; — only think, almost 
a month I " 

7. Three weeks looked a long time to the five 
bright pairs of little watching eyes; but Jamie 
said the eggs were so much smaller than hens' 
eggSy that it wouldn't take so long to hatch theni, 
he knew. Jamie always thought he knew all about 
everything, and was so sure of it that he rather 
took the lead among the children. But one morn- 
ing, when they pushed their five heads out of the 
window, the round, patient httle bird-eyes were 
gone, and there seemed to be nothing in the nest 
but a bimch of something hairy. 

8. Upon this they all cried out, " Oh, mamma, do 
come here ! the bird is gone and left her nest ! " 
And when they cried out, they saw five wide little 
red mouths open in the nest, and saw that the hairy 
bunch of stuff was indeed the first of five little 
birds. 
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9. " They are dreadful-looking things," said 
Mary; " I didn't know that little birds began by- 
looking so badly." 

" They seem to be all mouth," said Jamie. 

" We must feed them," said Charlie. 

" Here, little birds, here's some gingerbread for 
you," he said; and he threw a bit of his ginger- 
bread, which fortunately only hit the nest pn the 
outside, and fell down among the buttercups, 
where two crickets made a meal of it, and agreed 
that it was as excellent gingerbread as if old 
Mother Cricket herself had made it. 

10. " Take care, Charlie," said his mamma; " we 
do not know enough to feed young birds. We 
must leave it to their papa and mamma, who prob- 
ably started out bright and early in the morning 
to get breakfast for them." 

Sure enough, while they were speaking, back 
came Mr. and Mrs. Robin, whirring through the 
green shadows of the apple-tree; and thereupon 
all the five little red mouths flew open, and the 
birds put something into each. 

11. It was great amusement, after this, to watch 
the daily feeding of the little birds, and to observe 
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how, when not feeding them, the mother sat brood- 
ing on the nest, warming them under her soft 
wings, while the father-bird sat on the tip-top 
bough of the apple-tree and sang to them. In 
time they grew and grew, and, instead of a nest 
full of little red mouths, there was a nest full of 
little, fat, speckled robins, with round, bright, cun- 
ning eyes, just like their parents; and the children 
began to talk together about their birds. 

12. " I'm going to give my robin a name," said 
Mary. " I call him Brown-Eyes." 

" Arvi I call mine Tip-Top," said Jamie, " be- 
cause I know he'll be a tip-top bird." 

" And I call mine Singer," said Alice. 

"I 'all mine Toddy," said little Toddlie, who 
would not be behindhand in anything that was 
going on. 

13. "Hurrah for Toddlie!" said Charlie, "hers 
is the best of all. For my part, I call mine 
Speckle." 

So then the birds were all made separate char- 
acters by having each a separate name given it. 
Brown-Eyes, Tip-Top, Singer, Toddy, and Speckle 
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made^ as they grew bigger, a very crowded nestf ul 
of birds. 

14. Now the children had early been taught to 
say, in a httle hymn, — 

" Birds in their little nests agree, 
And 'tis a shameful sight 
When children of one family ' 
Fall out, and chide, and fight " ; — 

and they thought anything really written and 
printed in a hymn must be true; therefore they 
were very much astonished to see, from day to 
day, tliat thei^ little birds in their nests did not 
agree. 

15. Tip-Top was the biggest and strongest bird, 
and he was always shuffling and crowding the 
others, and clamoring for the most food; and 
when Mrs. Robin came in with a nice bit of any- 
thing, Tip-Top's red mouth opened so wide, and 
he was so noisy, that one would think the nest was 
all his. His mother used to correct him for these 
gluttonous ways, and sometimes made him wait till 
all the rest were helped before she gave him a 
mouthful; but he generally revenged himself in 
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her absence by crowding the others and making 
the nest generally uncomfortable. Speckle, how- 
ever, was a bird of spirit, and he used to peck at 
Tip-Top; so they would sometimes have a regular 
sparring-match across poor Brown-Eyes, who was 
a meek, tender little fellow, and would sit winking 
and blinking in fear while his big brothers quar- 
reled. As to Toddy and Singer, they turned out 
to be sister birds, and showed quite a feminine 
talent for chattering; they used to scold their badly 
behaving brothers in a way that made the nest quite 
lively. 

16. On the who^e, Mr. and Mrs. Robin did not 
find their family circle the peaceable place the poet 
represents. 

" I say," said Tip-Top one day to them, " this 
old nest is a dull, mean, crowded hole, and it's quite 
time some of us were out of it; just give us lessons 
in flying, won't you, and let us go." 

" My dear boy," said Mother Robin, " we shall 
teach you to fly as soon as your wings are strong 
enough." 

17. " You are a very little bird," said his father, 
" and ought to be good and obedient, and wait 
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patiently till your wing- feathers grow; and then 
you can soar away to some purpose." 

18. "Wait for my wing- feathers? Humbug!" 
Tip-Top would say, as he sat balancing with his 
little short tail on the edge of the nest, and looking 
down through the grass and clover-heads below, 
and up into the blue clouds above. " Father and 
mother are slow old birds; keep a fellow back with 
their confounded notions. If they don't hurry up, 
I'll take matters into my own claws, and be off 
some day before they know it. Look at those swal- 
lows, skimming and diving through the blue air! 
That's the way I want to do." 

19. " But, dear brother, the way to learn to do 
that is to be good and obedient while we are little, 
and wait till our parents think it best for us to 
begin." 

" Shut up your preaching," said Tip-Top; " what 
do you girls know of flying? " 

" About as much as you^'' said Speckle. " How- 
ever, I'm sure I don't care how soon you take your- 
self off, for you take up more room than all the 
rest put together." 

20. "You mind yourself, ISIaster Speckle, or 
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you'll get something yoii don't like," said Tip-Top, 
still strutting in a very cavalier way on the edge of 
the nest, and sticking up his little short tail quite 
valiantly. 

' " O my darlings," said the mamma, now flutter- 
ing home, " cannot I ever teach you to live in 
love?" 

"It's all Tip-Top's fault," screamed the other 
birds in a flutter. 

21. " My fault? Of course, everything in this 
nest that goes wrong is laid to me," said Tip-Top; 
" and I'll leave it to anybody, now, if I crowd any- 
body. I've been sitting outside, on the very edge 
of the nest, and there's Speckle has got my place." 

"Who wants your place?" said Speckle. " Tm 
siu-e you can come in, if you please." 

22. " My dear boy," said the mother, " do go into 
the nest and be a good little bird, and then you will 
be happy.'- 

" That's always the talk," said Tip-Top. " I'm 
too big for the nest, and I want to see the world. 
It's full of beautiful things, I know. Now there's 
the most lovely creature, with bright eyes, that 
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comes under the trees every day, and wants me to 
come down in the grass and play with her." 

28. " My son, my son, beware 1 " said the fright- 
ened mother; "that lovely seeming creature is our 
dreadful enemy, the cat, — a horrid monster, with 
teeth and claws." 

At this, all the little birds shuddered and cuddled 
deeper in the nest; only Tip-Top, in his heart, dis- 
believed it. " I'm too old a bird," said he to him- 
self, "to believe that story; mother is chaffing me. 
But I'll show her that I can take care of myself." 

24. So the next morning, after the father and 
mother were gone, Tip-Top got on the edge of the 
nest again, and looked over and saw lovely Miss 
Pussy washing her face among the daisies under 
the tree, and her hair was sleek and white as the 
daisies, and her eyes were yellow and beautiful to 
behold, and she looked up to the tree bewitchingly, 
and said, "Little birds, little birds, come down; 
Pussy wants to play with you." 

25. "Only look at her!" said Tip-Top; "her 
eyes are like gold." 

" No, don't look," said Singer and Speckle. 
" She will bewitch you and then eat you up." 
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" I'd like to see her try to eat me up," said Tip- 
Top, again balancing his short tail over the nest. 
" Just as if she would. She's just the nicest, most 
innocent creature going, and only wants us to have 
fun. We never do have any fun in this old nest! " 

26. Then the yellow eyes below shot a bewilder- 
ing light into Tip-Top's eyes, and a voice sounded 
sweet as silver: "Little birds, little birds, come 
down; Pussy wants to play with you." 

" Her paws are as white as velvet," said Tip- 
Top; "and so soft! I don't believe she has any 
claws." 

"Don't go, brother, don't!" screamed both sis- 
ters. 

27. All we know about it is, that a moment after 
a direful scream was heard from the nursery win- 
dow. Oh, mamma, mamma, do come here! Tip- 
Top's fallen out of the nest, and the cat has got 
him!" 

28. Away ran Pussy with foolish little Tip-Top 
in her mouth, and he squeaked dolefully when he 
felt her sharp teeth. Wicked Miss Pussy had no 
mind to eat him at once; she meant just as she said, 
to "play with him." So she ran off to a private 
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place among the currant-bushes, while all the little 
curly heads were scattered up and down looking 
for her. 

29. Did you ever see a cat play with a bird or a 
mouse? She sets it down, and seems to go off and 
leave it; but the moment it makes the first move- 
ment to get away, — pounce! she springs on it, and 
shakes it in her mouth; and so she teases and tan- 
talizes it, till she gets ready to kill and eat it. I 
can't say why she does it, except that it is a cat's 
nature; and it is a very bad nature for foolish 
young robins to get acquainted with. 

30. " Oh, where is he? where is he? Do find my 
poor Tip-Top," said Jamie, crying as loud as he 
could scream. " I'll kill that horrid cat, — I'll kill 
her I" 

31. Mr. and Mrs. Robin, who had come home 
meantime, joined their plaintive chirping to the 
general confusion; and Mrs. Robin's bright eyes 
soon discovered her poor little son, where Pussy 
was patting and rolling him from one paw to .the 
other under the currant-bushes; and settling on the 
bush above, she called the little folks to the spot by 
her cries. 
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32. Jamie plunged under the bush, and caught 
the eat with luckless Tip-Top in her mouth; and, 
with one or two good thumps, he obliged her to let 
him go. Tip-Top was not dead, but in a sadly- 
draggled and torn state. Some of his feathers 
were torn out, and one of his wings was broken, 
and hung down in a melancholy way. 

33. " Oh, what shall we do for him? He will 
die. Poor Tip-Top!" said the children. 

" Let's put him back into the nest, children," said 
mamma. " His mother will know best what to do 
with him." 

34. So a ladder was got, and papa climbed up 
and put poor Tip-Top safely into the nest. The 
cat had shaken all the nonsense well out of him; he 
was a dreadfully himiblejd young robin. 

35. The time came at last when all the other 
birds in the nest learned to fly, and fluttered and 
flew about everywhere; but poor melancholy Tip- 
Top was still confined to the nest with a broken 
wing. Finally, as it became evident that it would 
be long before he could fly, Jamie took him out of 
the nest, and made a nice little cage for him, and 
used to feed him every day, and he would hop 
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about and seem tolerably contented; but it was evi- 
dent that he would be a lame-winged robin all his 
days. 

36. Jamie's mother told him that Tip-Top's his- 
tory was an allegory. 

" I don't know what you mean, mamma," said 
Jamie. 

" When something in a bird's life is like some- 
tfiing in a boy's life, or when a story is similar in its 
meaning to reality, we call it an allegory. Little 
boys, when they are about half grown up, some- 
times do just as Tip-Top did. They are in a great 
hurry to get away from home into the great world; 
and then Temptation comes, with bright eyes and 
smooth velvet paws, and promises them fun; and 
they go to bad places; they get to smoking, and 
then to drinking; and, finally, the bad habit gets 
them in its teeth and claws, and plays with them as 
a cat does with a mouse. They try to reform, just 
as your robin tried to get away from the cat; but 
their bacj habits pounce on them and drag them 
back. And so, when the time comes that they want 
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to begin life, they are miserable, broken-down crea- 
tures, like your broken-winged robin. 

37. " So, Jamie, remember, and don't try to be 
a man before your time, and let your parents judge 
for you while you are young; and never believe in 
any soft white Pussy, with golden eyes, that comes 
and wants to tempt you to come dowTi and play 
with her. If a big boy offers to teach you to smoke 
a cigar, that is Pussy. If a boy wants you to go 
into a billiard-saloon, that is Pussy. If a boy 
wants you to learn to drink anything with spirit in 
it, however sweetened and disguised, remember. 
Pussy is there; and Pussy's claws are long, and 
Pussy's teeth are strong; and if she gives you one 
shake in your youth, you will be like a broken- 
winged robin all your days." 



SUBJECT IX 



THE ANT AND THE CRICKET 

Anonymous 



A silly young cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the warm, sunny months of gay summer 

and spring. 
Began to complain, when he found that at home 
His cupboard was empty and winter had come. 

Not a crumb to be found 

On the snow-covered ground; 

Not a flower could he see, 

Not a leaf on a tree : 
" Oh, what will become," says the cricket, " of 
me?" 



At last by starvation and sorrow made bold, 

All dripping with wet and all trembling with cold. 

Away he set off to a miserly ant, 

To see if, to keep him aUve, he would grant 
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Him shelter from rain, 
And a mouthful of grain. 
He wished only to borrow. 
He'd repay it to-morrow: 
1 f not, he must die of starvation and sorrow. 

3 

Says the' ant to the cricket, " I'm your servant and 
f riendj 

But we ants never borrow, we ants never lend; 

But tell me, dear sir, did you lay nothing by 

When the weather was warm? " Said the cricket: 
" Not I. 

My heart was so light 
That I sang day and night. 
For all nature looked gay." 
" You sangy sir, you say? 

Go then," said the ant, " and dance winter away." 

Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket 
And out of the door turned the poor little cricket. 
Though this is a fable, the moral is good : 
If you live without work, you must go without 
food. 



SUBJECT X 



Sarah B. Stebbins^ the author of our selection ** A Basket 
of Flowers," is not very well known. 



Pre ce'dence. Act of going before. 
De ci'sion. Determination. 
Dis persed'. Scattered. 
Burly. Large and powerful. 
Con serv^a to ry. A greenhouse. 
Squad'ron. A body of soldiers. 



Con tri bu'ticn. That which is 

given. 
Superb'. Very grand. 
Cher'ub. A little angel. 
Com'pli ments. Remarks of praise. 
Inspired'. Filled with wisdom. 



A BASKET OF FLOWERS 
By Sarah B. Stebbins 

(Slightly abridged.) 

1. After a while Christmas was drawing near, 
and one day there was an interesting assemblage 
of these small scholars in a room where one of them 
lived, whose mother was a washerwoman; and upon 
tubs and buckets they were seated in a circle, and 
the subject of their meeting was how to get a 
Christmas present for the Crippled Sister, and 
what it should be. 

2. The leader of the meeting was a grave little 
damsel with quiet eyes, who seemed to take a natu- 
ral precedence. 
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Strange and various articles were proposed, to 
which many objections were raised, principally by . 
the little President, who seemed to think her most 
important duty was to keep the expense within the 
probable amount, for which she was obliged to do 
a good many sums out loud. 

8. The puzzle was growing deeper, and the like- 
lihood of a decision seemed farther off than ever, 
when Nettie Blane said, in her soft voice: "I 
know what a lady loves more than anything else, 
and that's flowers! Why, just here a while ago, 
before it got so cold, I found a bunch of wild 
posies growing alongside the road as I was going 
to her house; they were just common things, but 
I picked them and took them to her, and you just 
ought to have seen her over them! Her face lit 
all up, she was so pleased, and do ^ you know that 
for a minute she looked like she never was sick at 
all; and she kind of petted them with her fingers, 
and thanked me so nice that I never was so glad 
of doing anything in mj^ life! " 

4. " But flowers die so soon, and then she would 
never have nothin' to keep to make her feel that 
we'd been thinkin' of her! " 



5. An anxious shade fell over Nettie Blane's 
face, that, however, Instantly brightened with a 
new thought. 




" Oh, yes, she would," she said, " because she'd 
always remember! Don't you know, somehow, if 
you once get a thing, you've always got it, even if 
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you don't see it? If I sell my shells, it don't much 
matter, really, because whenever I think about 
them, they'll always be in my heart, and I'll al- 
ways know that Uncle Jim brought them to me 
over the seal " 

' 6. Some one murmured, " Things ought to be 
awful pretty to be remembered always," and the 
general consent seepied to settle without dispute 
that a basket of flowers would be the very sweetest 
thing in the world to give. 

7. " And I know of a man who keeps a hot- 
house just out of town," said the young Presi- 
dent, " and he looks good-humored and kind, so 
maybe he'll give us something real nice for what 
we'll have to pay!" And soon after this the 
meeting dispersed. 

8. The day before Christmas, as the big, burly, 
and rosy owner of the conservatory just out of 
town was sorting his choicest blooms for a large 
wedding which was to take place in the evening, 
the door of the hothouse suddenly opend, and a 
squadron of a dozen or more small girls entered in 
solemn procession. 

"Bless my soul!" said the Gentle Giant, turn: 
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ing his bluff, bright face toward them, "what do 
you young ones want? " 

9. For an instant they had stood quite still, look- 
ing about them in wonder and delight ; for the 
whole place was so filled with rare and lovely blos- 
soms that its atmosphere was like the tropics. 

10. "If you please, sir, we want to buy a basket 
of flowers." 

The man dropped the two or three buds he held 
in his hand, turned entirely around, and gave one 
steady look down the whole line. He saw at once 
that they were not likely to want flowers for them- 
selves, and imagined that one or two had been sent 
on a message, and that the rest had accompanied 
them. 

11. " You — want — to — buy? " he said slowly. 
" Yes, sir, a basket of flowers, if you please." 

" Who for? and why are there so many of you? " 
" Well, sir, I'll tell you. You see, sir, there's a 
dear kind lady, and she is a cripple, and never gets 
off a low kind of bed she lays on, and works all 
the time the most beautiful 'broidering flowers you 
ever seen. And she teaches us; so we thought we'd 
like to give her a Christmas present, and weVe all 
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saved up till we think we've got enough; and be- 
cause she never can go out to see anything a-grow- 
ing, and just loves flowers like they were alive, we 
made up our minds to take her some; because we 
all gave something toward it we all came together; 
and if you please, sir, we'd like as nice a basketful 
as you can make up for our money." 

12. The rosy face bloomed out bright as one of 
his own blossoms; the round eyes grew wonderfully 
soft and moist, as the big, burly man stooped and 
kissed the small speaker, and said, with just a 
touch of huskiness in his voice: "Well, you're a 
blessed little party! You just go round, all of 
you, and pick out what you'd like to have, and I'll 
fix them up for you! " 

13. There was an immediate stir in the young 
procession, and an intention to put it instantly into 
practice, when the Little Leader called out, " You 
keep still there, will you ? I've got something* else 
to say!" 

14. Order was restored, and she again addressed 
the gardener. 

"Aren't those grand flowers very dear? You 
see, sir, we don't want anything we can't pay for. 
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WeVe got this much money; please count it, sir, 
and see if it will do! " and she handed him a rather 
battered tin match-box containing the total con- 
tributions in small coins, which had been gradually 
brought in as they were gained. 

15. The big gardener by this time was too much 
touched to keep quite calm. " Here," he said to 
the Little Leader, " you count out this money, and 
tell me how much it is, and I'll do the best I can 
for it!" And when he took a basket and went 
round his hothouse collecting here and there liis 
simplest blooms, all these keen eyes watched him 
in silence, and not one of them stirred a gaze from 
his fingers as he laid in the moss, propped, a superb 
lily in the center, and arranged around it violets, 
heart's-ease, and other pure blossoms. 

16. In breathless quiet they noted every flower 
that was woven into its place, little thinking that 
these commoner plants which they were used to 
see in summer were almost as costly as foreign 
growths in winter; and it was not till the whole 
was finished that they broke out into exclamations 
of satisfaction. 

17. "This must be a mighty good woman to 
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make you love her so," said the man as he handed 
over the basket to the careful hold of the Little 
Leader. 

" Good ! " answered Nettie BJane, " she's a-most 
an angel; it seems like she ought never to do any- 
thing but stand up close to the throne with just 
such lilies in her hand," for Nettie's inmost heart 
was stirred by the flowers and the occasion. 

18. The big gardener looked at her a second as 
if he thought she might be a stray cherub herself. 
" That's all your own gift," he said, pointing to 
the lily-crowned basket; " but would you mind tak- 
ing her a present from me, too? It shall only be 
one flower," he said; and as a single flower in their 
eyes could not possibly compare with a basketful, 
a happy assent was immediately given. 

19. He went round among his plants to where 
bloomed one magnificent blossom, the only one of 
its kind in the greenhouse. He broke it from the 
stalk and placed it in Nettie Blane's hand. 

"Oh, thank you!" said Nettie's glad voice, "I 
will give it to her with your compliments." And 

then the big gardener kissed every one of them as 

« 

they passed out, and stood at his hothouse door 
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and watched the little procession as it wound out 
of sight, carrying the basket of flowers. 

20. The Crippled Sister was lying on her low 
couch, when her chamber door opened and the pro- 
cession of children entered, bearing their precious 
burden. Then the rich color flooded the Sister's 
cheek, and her eyes shone, and her voice was almost 
like a song as she cried out, " O my darlings I you 
have made me so rich to-day." And she kissed 
them all, and when they lingered, her spirit seemed 
inspired to speak to them from the text of the 
flowers. 

21. Through the gardener's rare blossom she 
seemed to bring before them the wonders, the 
glories, the very atmosphere, of the East. They 
saw the palms of India, and the gardens of Da- 
mascus; the roses of Persia, and the cedars of 
Lebanon; and out of the simple blooms of their 
own sweet gift she wove tender stories and les- 
sons that would cling in their memories to heart's- 
ease and violets as long as they hved. 



SUBJECT XI 



Shaft. Opening to a mine. 
Paring. Picket fence. 
Dazed. Made dizzy. 



Windlass. A winding roller for 

raising heavy weights. 
Perpet'ual. Never stopping. 



Immor'taL Not capable of death. 

THE PERIL OF THE MINES 

1. " Twenty years ago last May, I came to live 
in this bit of a house by the great coal mine, to be 
near my husband and my two boys. Not that I 
felt they were in any great danger when I lost 
sight of them going down in the shaft in the morn- 
ing; but then, you see, I could have them by me a 
bit longer in the morning, and then it was so pleas- 
ant to watch for them coming up at night; and 
more than all, Uttle crumbs of news came up, from 
time to time, all day. 

2. " Somebody would be coming up every little 
^ while, and I had many a chance to drop in the 

buckets little tin pails, with a taste of something 
warm, right off the fire, or a bottle of hot coffee, 
when I saw my husband or Rufus or Charles was 
a little weak; and then to watch for the ' Thank 



you, wife,' or ' Thank you, mother,' that was al- 
ways certain to come back the next chance. Oh, I 
like hving here. I would not have gone away to 
live in the finest house in the land, and left my hus- 
band and boys behind. 

8. " It was seventeen years ago last May, when 




the overseer of the mine came one night to talk to 
my husband. He took him out of the house and 
beyond the little garden paling, where I could not 
hear what he said; but when he had gone, John — 
that was my husband— looked soberer than I'd ever 
seen him in my Hfe; and he was always the bright- 
est man, full of good thoughts to all. He could 
not help laughing out his gladness. He said there 



<< 



<( 
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was so much of it coming up in his soul that he 
couldn't help letting it out; and it made me feel 
as if I was all done up in a rainbow, somehow; and 
then the two boys " 

4. For a moment Aunt Mudge stopped, and 
Paul ventured to ask: 

What did the overseer want? " 

He wanted my husband to go down in the mine 
at midnight and examine it, just as the miners have 
gone below now. 

5. " There were noises, strange growlings and 
groanings, and the damps were filling all the mine. 
You see they opened the mine then on both sides 
of the mountain, east and west, and were working 
towards each other, hoping to gain an opening 
through the mountain; and some thought it was 
the air rushing through that made the noises. 

6. " Well, my husband went down. He never 
told me till 'twas just midnight. You see, it was 
Sunday night, and nothing could coax him to go 
down on Sunday; so he let me go to sleep; and, 
when I woke up, the moon was floating into the 
room, like a great high tide; and there, right on 
the river of it, was John, kneeling on the floor and 
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saying his prayers; and I heard the little clock on 
the kitchen shelf strike, and I counted twelve. 

7. " Just then came a knock, and John said 
' Amen ' quite out loud, and got up. Then he 

> 

came and looked at me and saw that I was wide 
awake ; and so he kissed me, and said, ' Good-bye, 
my little Mudge! I am going down the mine to 
look at some things they've found down there. I'll 
be back, please God, to eat breakfast with you.' 

_____ * 

8. " The moonlight, and the prayer, and the 
knock, and the good-bye, all seemed so strange 
that they dazed me, and I let him go; but a dream 
I had just after frightened my sleep away, and I 
went out and sat by the lonely shaft, and watched 
all night. I listened with my ears close to the open- 
ing; but it was all so still, and the great, full moon 
walked down the blue field, and the dark mountain 
came up between, and the day began to break at 
last, and then I got up. My two boys were out, 
early as I was, digging in the garden to surprise 
me; so I stole in at the front door and let them 
think I was asleep. 

9. " The little round table — ^you see it there — 
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was soon ready; four plates and knives and forks 
on it, — it was just large enough for f oiu*. 

" Well, while the breakfast was waiting for 
John, the boys came to inquire for their father; 
and when I told them where he had gone, they 
never stopped to speak, but went right out, and I 
followed them to the place where I had watched all 
night. 

10. " Just then the miners were come, and they 
said Rufus and Charles must not go down; but my 
two boys couldn't be kept back, and the}^ bade me 
good-bye, and, as their bright heads went out of 
sight, Rufus called back, * Keep the breakfast 
warm, mother, and we will fetch father up to eat 
soon.' 

11. " The place where the coal was taken out of 
the mine was about half a mile away, and the men 
who stood at the windlass were gone to it, and I 
could not bear to leave the place; the signal might 
come at any instant, and there would be no one 
there to mind it, so I stayed; but no sign came 
until the sun was high in the sky; and then I heard 
a soft step behind me, as I sat watching the rope. 
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not daring to take my eyes from it to see who came 
nearer and nearer. 

12. "*What is my little Mudge doing here?' 
said John's voice. * I've come for my breakfast,' 
and my husband stood leaning over me. * The 
boys, John ! ' was all that I could utter, nev^r stop- 
ping to ask or to wonder how he could have come 
to me. 

18. " ' God pity us, wife, if the boys are down 
below,' was all he said, and in an instant he was 
gone for aid. He met the two men returning from 
the coal shaft just beyond the garden paling, and 
dazed as I was by everything that day, I knew 
enough to run to the house for a bit of food, that 
might never meet the Hps it was prepared for, and 
to lend a hand at the crank, as my John and an- 
other brave soul went down out of sight. 

14. " The signal came to draw back, before 
many seconds, and the two men could not lift 
^themselves out of the bucket when they came into 
the air, but held on, with white, gasping faces, 
although we wound up as fast as we could; and 
when I saw them I knew my two boys would never 
come back to me as they had gone from me. But I 
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had my husband safe, and I tried to take that into 
my soul, and to make it grow there and to cover 
up the great wound I had got." 

15. " You didn't tell us how your husband got 
out," gasped Paul. 

" No, I forgot that, thinking of the boys. There 
were terrible eruptions and explosions down there 
in the deep blackness, and the lamps seemed of no 
use at all, the air was so thick ; and God alone knows 
how, but the way between the east and the west 
shafts was opened by some angel, and the poor 
fellow escaped death by it. At that dreadful time 
the mine was so filled up that the old places are not 
cleared away yet, and that is what I am waiting 
for. It will come soon, now. 

16. " John never got well. He went away from 
me day by day, until at last I could not find him 
any longer; but, in some way, he left all his cheer- 
fulness and thankfulness behind for me to live by. 
The last words he said were, * I'm going to the 
west shaft to watch for the boys; you stay and 
watch here,' 

17. " That night he died, and I saw the same 
full moon walk down the great blue field above. 
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and the shadow of the mountain came up, and it 
was all darkness; but the sun was shining when I 
lifted up my face, — it had been shining full on my 
face and John's; but it was not the sunshine that 
made his shine so, it was something that he saw in 
heaven, and they put him away with the light still 
on it." 

18, The Uttle brown nut of a house has gone 
from the mountain; the little woman who had 
found the fountain of perpetual youth is gone 
from the earth to where life-springs are immortal, 
and she sees the something that John saw in 
heaven; and to us who are left, there are dark 
mines, and miners ever coming up and going down, 
waiting for us to give them a helping hand, and to 
pour into the shafts of life the sunshine that God 
gives richly to those who dwell on His mountain. 



SUBJECT XII 



A CHILD TO A ROSE 



Anonymous 



White Rose, talk to me! 

I don't know what to do. 
Why do you say not a word to me. 

Who says so much to you ? 
I'm bringing you a Uttle rain. 

And I shall be so proud 
If, when you feel it on your face, 

You take me for a cloud. 
Here I come so softly. 

You cannot hear me walking; 
If I take you by surprise, 

I may catch you talking. 



Tell all your thoughts to me, 
^ATiisper them in my ear; 




Talk against the winter, 

He shall never hear. 
I can keep a secret 

Since I was five years old. 
Tell if you were frightened 

When first you felt the cold; 
And, in the joyful summer. 

While you blush and grow. 
Are you ever sick at heart 

Thinking of the snow? 



Did it feel like dying 

When first your blossoms fell? 
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Did you know about the spring? 

Did the daisies tell? 
If you had no notion, 

Only fear and doubt, 
I should like indeed to know 

When you found it out ! 
Such a beautiful surprise ! 

What must you have felt, 
When your heart began to stir. 

As the snow began to melt I 



Do you mind the darkness 

As I used to do ? 
You are not as old as I ; 

I can comfort you. 
The little noises that you hear 

Are winds that come and go; 
The world is always kind and safe. 

Whether you see or no; 
And if you think that there are eyes 

About you near and far, 
Perhaps the fairies are watching — 

I know the angels are. 
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I think you must be lonely 

When all the colors fail. 
And moonlight makes the garden 

So massy and so pale; 
And anything might come at last 

Out of those heaps of shade, 
I would stay beside you 

If I were not afraid! 
Children have no right to go 

Abroad in night and gloom; 
But you are as safe in the garden 

As I am in my room. 



6 

White Rose, do you love me? 

I only wish you'd say! 
I would work hard to please you 

If I only knew the way. 
It seems so hard to be loving, 

And not a sign to see 
But the silence and the sweetness, 

For all as well as me. 



I think you are nearly perfect, 
In spite of all your scorns; 

But, White Rose, if I were you, 
I wouldn't have those thorns! 




SUBJECT XIII 

Paul Du Chaillu (sha yu) was born at New Orleans in 
1838. He was educated in Paris^ and at an early age went to 
Africa. He spent four years in exploring the interior, and 
wrote a book describing his travels. He was a great lover of 
nature, and took delight in studying the habits of birds, mon- 
keys, and the little black people called pygmies, who live in the 
wild jungles of Central Africa. Some of his later books are 
" Lost in the Jungle," " The Country of the Dwarfs," " The 
Land of the Midnight Sun," etc. 



An'guish. Great sorrow. 
Climes. Regions. 
Forlorn'. Pitiful. 
Engulf'. To bury, as imder 
water. 



Fal'con (faw). A powerful bird. 
Vic'tim. One who is caught, and 

suffers. 
Ruthless. Without pity. 
Billows. Great waves. 



THE SORROWS OF BIRDS 
By Paul Du Chaillu 

(Abridgment) 

1. I love birds. They cheer us in our lonely 
hours, when from their bowers their songs come 
upon our ears and gladden our hearts. 

Their melodies have often told me how happy 
they were, and how much one bird loved another. 
They are the poets of nature. Oh, little birds, I 



have often wondered how many sorrows you havel 
Pain I know you have. 

2. The shrill cries and plaintive notes I have 
often heard from you, have told me that your 




little breasts felt the pangs of anguish. The hur- 
ried flights which I have often watched, have said 
how anxious you were. 

In our northern climes, when the leaves have 
withered, when the cold winds blow, when the snow 
covers the earth, I know that you suffer from 
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hunger, and I feel sorry for you. When you come 
by the window you seem to say — " Do feed me, for 
I am so hungry and so cold! " 

3. I have crossed the seas, and hundreds of miles 
away from land I have seen you in your forlorn 
flight, looking in vain for the way that might lead 
to a land where your poor little bodies and tired 
wings and tiny feet could find rest. 

The storm and the winds had carried you away 
from the land where you were accustomed to re- 
joice and sing, and taken you above the ocean on 
which you looked with such dread, and which is 
always ready to engulf you. You were so tired 
that you had not even the strength to utter your 
cries. 

4. How then I pitied you, for I thought of the 
days and the sleepless nights you had spent over 
the vast sea! How weary those little wings of 
yours were! How painful must have been each 
effort you made to support yourselves in the air! 
How sad must have been your thoughts, for you 
could see nothing to guide you to that place you 
longed to reach ! 

5. When the eagle, the hawk, and the falcon 
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soar high in the sky, I know that they are your 
enemies. When the snake glides from branch to 
branch in search of your nest, to destroy your off- 
spring, I know that pain will reach your heart. 
When you and your mate are flying above the 
earth, perchance a heartless sportsman appears, 
with his gun to bring you down. 

6. How have I seen you follow the unfortunate 
one in its downward flight! How painful to hear 
were your cries! How you tried to arrest the poor 
wounded one, and how touching the scene as you 
soared and soared above the body of the little vic- 
tim who had fallen to the ground ! 

7. So plaintive were your cries that they ought 
to have disarmed the ruthless hand that separated 
you, so that he would say to himself — " I will 
nevermore kill a harmless little bird, for God has 
given them to us to cheer, to enliven the nature 
that surrounds us." 

8. When night comes, and your mate does not 
return, how anxious and sad you seem to feel! 
Perhaps a cat or some wild animal has destroyed 
the life of your mate. How often I have heard 
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you call for the missing one, and could detect de- 
spair in the tone of your voice ! 

9. When the young fall from the nest I have 
watched your anxiety, and when danger has 
threatened them I have seen you brace up your 
courage; and how angry then did you look, with 
your little feathers all standing out as if you were 
ready for a fight! 

When the storms had tumbled down the nest you 
had built with so much trouble, how distressed you 
seemed, and how industrious you were to build an- 
other 1 

10. So, little birdies, I found* that, like man, you 
have your joys, your cares, your troubles, and your 
sorrows. The stormy billows of life are also for 
you. I love you the more for this. I wish I were 
a poet, so that my lyre could sing songs to you, 
and I might tell you a softer tale than that which 
the nightingale tells to us. 



SUBJECT XIV 

Charles Dickens, Eng- 
land's greatest novelist of 
the last centur3r, was born 
February 7, 1812, In his 
early childhood he had to 
work to help support the 
family. He became a law- 
yer's clerk, then a stenog- 
rapher and newspaper re- 
porter. He wrote a series 
of humorous sketches which 
he called " Pickwick Papers." 
This gave him such a repu- 
tation that his following 
novels were read with great 
His masterpiece is entitled " David Copperfield." 

Dickens made many friends, and his death, June 9, 1870, was 

mourned by all the literary world. 




GamltoL To run and play. 
Sol'i ta ly. Alone. 
Ka'di ant. Shining. 



I Ihith'er. There. 
Ce lest'iaL Heavenly. 



A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR 

By Charles Dickens 



1. There was once a child, and he strolled about 
a great deal, and thought of a number of things. 
He had a sister, who was a child, too, and his con- 




stant companion. These two used to wonder all- 
day long. They wondered at the beauty of the 
flowers; they wondered at the height and blueness 
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of the sky; they wondered at the depth of the 
bright water; they wondered at the goodness and 
the power of God, who made the lovely world. 

2. They used sometimes to say to one another, 
" Supposing all the children upon earth were to 
die, would the flowers, and the water, and the sky 
be sorry? " 

3. They believed they would. " For," said they, 
" the buds are the children of the flowers ; and the 
playful little streams that gambol down the hill- 
sides are the children of the water; and the smallest 
bright specks playing at hide-and-seek in the sky 
all night, must surely be the children of the stars; 
and they would all be grieved to see their play- 
mates, the children of men, no more." 

4. There was one clear, shining star that used to 
come out in the sky before the rest, near the church- 
spire, above the graves. It was larger and more 
beautiful, they thought, than all the others, and 

^ every night they watched for it, standing hand in 
hand at a window. Whoever saw it first, cried out, 

. " I see the star! " and often they cried out both to- 
gether, knowing so well when it would rise, and 
where. 
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5. So they grew to be such friends with it, that, 
before lying down in their beds, they always looked 
out once again to bid it good-night ; and when ,they 
were turning around to sleep, they used to say, 
"God bless the star!" 

6. But while she was still very young — oh, very, 
very young — ^the sister drooped, and became so 
weak that she could no longer stand in the window 
at night; and then the child looked sadly out by 
himself, and when he saw the star, he turned 
around and said to the patient, pale face on the 
bed, " I see the star! " and then a smile would come 
upon the face, and a little, weak voice used to say, 
" God bless my brother and the star! " 

7. And so the time came — all too soon — ^when 
the child looked out alone, and when there was no 
face on the bed; and when there was a little grave 
among the graves, not there before; and when the 
star made long rays down towards him, as he saw 
it through his tears. 

8. Now these rays were so bright, and they 
seemed to make such a shining way from earth to 
heaven, that, when the child went to his solitary 

« 

bed, he dreamed about the star; and dreamed that, 
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lying where he was, he saw a train of people taken 
up that sparkling road by angels. And the star, 
opening, showed him a great world of light, where 
many more such angels waited to receive them. 

9. All the angels who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried up 
into the star; and some came out from the long 
rows in which they stood, and fell upon the peo- 
ple's necks and kissed them tenderly, and went 
away with them down avenues of light, and were 
so happy in their company, that, lying in liis bed, 
he wept for joy. 

10. But there were many angels who did not go 
with them, and among them was one he knew. 
The patient face that once had lain upon the bed 
was glorified and radiant, but his heart found out 
his sister among all the host. 

11. His sister's angel lingered near the entrance 
of the star, and said to the leader among those who 
brought the people thither: 

" Is my brother come? " 
And he said, " No." 

12. She was turning hopefully away, when the 
child stretched out his arms, and cried, " O sister, 
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I am here! Take me!" and then she turned her 
beaming eyes upon him, and it was night; and the 
star was shining into the room, making long rays 
down towards him, as he saw it through his tears. 

13. From that hour forth, the child looked out 
upon the star as on a home he was to go to, when 
his time should come; and the thought that he did 
not belong to the earth alone, but to the star too, 
because of his sister's angel gone before. 

14. There was a baby born to be brother to the 
child; and while he was so Uttle that he never yet 
had spoken a word, he stretched his tiny form out 
on his bed and died. 

15. Again the child dreamed of the opened star, 
and of the company of angels, and the train of 
people, and the rows of angels with their beaming 
eyes all turned upon those people's faces. 

Said the sister's angel to the leader, " Is my 
brother come? " And he said, " Not that one, but 
another." 

As the child beheld his brother's angel in her 
arms, he cried, " O sister, I am here! Take me! " 
And she turned and smiled upon him, and the star 
was shining. 
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16. He grew to be a young man, and was busy 
at his books, when an old servant came to him, and 
said, 

" Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing 
on her darling son ! " 

Again, at night, he saw the star, and all that 
former company. Said his sister's angel to the 
leader, "Is my brother come?" And he said, 
"Thy mother!" 

17. A mighty cry of joy went forth through all 
the star, because the mother was united to her two 
children. And he stretched out his arms and cried, 
"O mother, sister and brother, I am here! Take 
me!" And they answered him, "Not yet"; and 
the star was shining. 

18. He grew to be a man whose hair was turn- 
ing gray, and he was sitting in his chair by the fire- 
side, heavy with grief, and with his face bedewed 
with tears, when the star opened once again. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, " Is my 
brother come?" 

And he said, " Nay, but his maiden daughter." 

19. And the man, who had been the child, saw 
his daughter, newly lost to him, . a celestial crea- 
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ture among those three, and he said, " My daugh- 
ter's head is on my sister's bosom, and her arm is 
round my mother's neck, and I can bear the part- 
ing from her, God be praised! ? 

20. Thus the child came to be an old man, and 
his once smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps 
were slow and feeble, and his back was bent, and 
one night, as he lay upon his bed, his children 
standing around, he cried, as he had cried so long 
ago, " I see the star! " 

21. They whispered, " He is dying." 

And he said, " I am. My age is falling from 
me like a garment, and I move toward the star like 
a child. And, O my Father, now I thank thee that 
it has so often opened to receive those dear ones 
who await me! '' 

And the star was shining; and it shines upon his 
grave. 



SUBJECT XV 

Lucy Larcom was an* American poetess. She was bom at 
Beverley, Mass., in 1826, and died in Boston, April 17, 1893. 
In early life she worked in the mills at Lowell, but afterwards 
became a teacher, and later on was editor of a magazine. She 
wrote " Similitudes," " Ships in the Mist and Other Stories," 
and some others. 



As'ters. Starlike flowers. 
Gen'tians (shans). A medicinal 

plant. 
Glim'mer. To shine faintly. 



Sleet'y. ley. 
Sedg'es. Coarse grass. 
Rime. Frost. 



IN TIME'S SWING 
By Lucy Larcom 



Father Time, your footsteps go 
Lightly as the falling snow; 
In your swing I'm sitting, — see! 
Swiug me softly, — one, two, three,- 
Twelve times only. Like a sheet 
Spread the snow beneath my feet. 
Singing merrily, let me swing 
Out of winter into spring. 



lis 



Swing me out, and swing me in; 
Trees are bare, but birds begin 
Twittering to the peeping leaves 
On the bough beneath the eaves. 
Wait, — one lilac-bud I saw; 
Icy hill-sides feel the thaw: 
April chased off March to-day, 
Now I catch a glimpse of May. 



Oh, the smell of sprouting grass! 
In a blur the violets pass. 
Whispering from the wild-wood come 
Mayflowers' breath, and insects' hum. 
Roses carpeting the ground; 
Thrushes, orioles, warbling sound; 
Swing me low, and swing me high. 
To the warm clouds of July. 

Slower now, for at my side 
White pond-lilies open wide. 
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Underneath the pine's tall spire 
Cardinal blossoms burn like fire. 
They are gone; the golden-rod 
Flashes from the dark-green sod. 
Crickets in the grass I hear; 
Asters light the fading year. 

5 

Slower still! October weaves 

Rainbows of the forest leaves, 
Gentians fringed, like eyes of blue. 
Glimmer out of sleety dew. 
Meadow-green I sadly miss; 
Winds through withered sedges hiss. 
Oh, it's snowing! Swing me fast. 
While December shivers past! 

6 
Frosty-bearded Father Time, 

Stop your footfall on the rime! 

Hard your push, your hand is rough. 

You have swung me long enough. 

" Nay, no stopping," say you? Well, 

Some of your best stories tell. 

While you swing me gently — do! — 

From the Old Year to the New. 



SUBJECT XVI 




Charles Kinqblgy was an Eng- 
lish clergyman and author. He 
was born m 1819, and died in 
1875 He gave much of his time 
to the study of social problems 
and the improvement of the work- 
ing classes Some of his books 
hflie been very popular. "West- 
word Ho ' The Water Babies," 
and " The Hermits " are among 
his most noted works. 



Co SI est. Most comfortable 
Fortnight Tno weeks' time 
Sulk'y. Pouting. 
WliiiTed. Buzzed. 



Gnats (nate) Tiny flies. 
Ca'peiers. Caddis flies. 
ConjnreTs (kun). Magicians: 
Whisks. Long hairs. 



TOM, THE WATER BABY 

By Charles Kingsley 

1. Tom was a poor little chimney sweep. He 
was treated unkindly by his master and was always 
dirty and black. One day when he was very 
hungry and thirsty he longed to go to the river 
and bathe in it. 
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2. Tom was so hot and thirsty and longed so to 
be clean for once that he tumbled himself as quick 
as he could into the clear, cool stream. 

He had not been in it two minutes before he fell 
fast asleep — into the quietest, cosiest sleep that he 
had ever had in his life. 

3. The reason for his falling into such a delight- 
ful sleep was that the fairies took him. And now 
comes the most wonderful part of this story. 
When Tom awoke he found himself swimining 
about in the stream. He was about four inches 
long. 

In fact, the fairies had turned him into a water 
baby. He had nothing to do now but enjoy him- 
self and look at all the pretty things which are to 
be seen in the cool, clear water world. 

4. Now, you must know that all the things under 
the water talk; only not such a language as ours, 
but such as horses and dogs and cows and birds 
talk to each other. 

And Tom soon learned to imderstand them and 
to talk to them, so that he might have had very 
pleasant company if he had only been a good boy. 
But, I am sorry to say, he was too like some other 
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little boys, very fond of hunting and tormenting 
creatures for mere sport. 

5. Some people say that boys cannot help it; 
that it is nature. But, whether it is nature or not, 
little boys can help it and must help it. 

But Tom did not know that, and he pecked and 
jerked the popr water things about sadly, till they 
were all afraid of him and got out of his w;Biy or 
crept into their shells; so he had no one to speak 
to or play with. 

6. The water fairies, of course, were very sorry 
to see him so unhappy and longed to tell him how 
naughty he was and teach him to be good and to 

.play and romp with him, too; but they had been 
forbidden to do that. 

Tom had to learn his lesson for himself, as many 
another f ooUsh person has to do, though there may 
be many a kind heart yearning over him all the 
while and longing to teach him what he can only 

. teach himself. 

7. At last, one day, he found a caddis and 
wanted it to peep out of its house; but its house 
door was shut. He had never seen a caddis with 
a house door before, so what must he do but pull 
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it open to see what the poor lady was doing inside. 

8. So Tom broke to pieces the door, which was 
the prettiest little grating of silk, stuck all over 
with shining bits of crystal; and when he looked 
in, the caddis poked out her head, and it had turned 
into just the shape of a bird's. 

9. But when Tom spoke to her she could not 
answer, for her mouth and face were tight tied up 
in a new night-cap of neat pink skin. However, 
if she didn't answer, all the other caddises did; for 
they held up their hands and shrieked, " Oh, you 
horrid boy; there you are at it again! 

"And she had just laid herself up for a fort- 
night's sleep, and then she would have come out 
with such beautiful wings and flown about and 
laid such lots of eggs; and now you have broken 
her door and she can't mend it because her mouth 
is tied up for a fortnight, and she will die." 

10. So Tom swam away. He was very much 
.ashamed of himself and felt all the naughtier, as 

little boys do when they have done wrong and 
won't say so. 

Then he came to a pool full of little trout and 
began tormenting them and trying to catch them; 
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but they slipped through his fingers and jumped 
out of the water in their fright. 

11. But as Tom chased them, he came close to 
a great dark hover under an alder-root, and out 
jumped a huge old brown trout ten times as big 
as he was and ran right against him and knocked 
all the breath out of his body; and I don't know 
which was the more frightened of the two. 

12. Then he went on, sulky and lonely, as he de- 
served to be; and imder a bank he saw a very ugly 
creature sitting, about half as big as himself, which 
had six legs and a big stomach and a most ridicu- 
lous head with two great eyes and a face just Uke 
a donkey's. 

" Oh," said Tom, " you are an ugly fellow, to be 
sure ! " and he began making faces at him, and put 
his nose close to him and halloed at him like a very 
rude boy. 

13. When, hey presto! all the thing's donkey 
face came off in a moment, and out popped a long 
arm with a pair of pincers at the end of it and 
caught Tom by the nose. It did not hurt him 
much, but it held him quite tight. 

" Yah, ah! Oh, let me go! " cried Tom. 



" Then let me go," said the creature. " I want 
to be quiet. I wjint to split." 

14. Tom promised to let him alone and he let 
go. " Why do you want to split? " said Tom. 

" Because my brothers and sisters have all split 




and turned into beautiftJ creatures with wings; 
and I want to split, too. Don't speak to me. I 
am sure I shall spht. I will split! " 

15. Tom stood still and watched him. And he 
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swelled himself and puffed and stretched himself 
out stiff, and at last — crack, puff, bang — ^he 
opened all down his back and then up to the top 
of his head. 

And out of his inside came the most slender, 
elegant, soft creature, as soft and smooth as Tom, 
but very pale and weak, like a little child who has 
been ill a long time in a dark room. It moved its 
legs very feebly; and then it began walking slowly 
up a grass stem to the top of the water. 

16. Tom was so astonished that he never said a 
word. And he went up to the top of the water, 
too, and peeped out to' see what would happen. 

And, as the creature sat in the warm, bright sun, 
a wonderful change came over it. It grew strong 
and firm; the most lovely colors began to show on 
its body, blue and yellow and black, spots and bars 
and rings. 

Out of its back rose four great wings of 
bright brown gauze; and its eyes grew so large 
that they filled all its head and shone like ten thou- 
sand diamonds. 

17. " Oh, you beautiful creature ! " said Tom ; 
and he put out his hand to catch it. 




But the thing whirred up into the air and hmig 
poised on its wings a moment and then settled 
down again by Tom, quite fearless. 

18. "No!" it said, "you cannot catch me. I 
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am a dragon-fly now, the king of all the flies; and 
I shall dance in the sunshine and over the river and 
catch gnats and have a beautiful wife like myself. 
I know what I shall do. Hurrah! " And he flew 
away into the air and began catching gnats. 

19. "Oh! come back, come back," cried Tom, 
" you beautiful creature ! I have no one to play 
with and I am so lonely here. If you will but come 
back I will never try to catch you." 

" I don't care whether you do or not," said the 
dragon-fly, " for you can't. But when I have had 
my dinner and looked a little about this pretty 
place^ I will come back and have a little chat about 
all I have seen in my travels." 



TOM, THE WATER BABY 

Part II 

1. The dragon-fly did come back and chatted 
away with Tom. He was a little conceited about 
his fine colors and his large wings; but you know 
he had been a poor, ugly creature all his life be- 
fore, so there were great excuses for him. 

2. He was very fond of talking about all the 
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wonderful things he saw in the trees and the mead- 
ows, and Tom liked to listen to him. So in a little 
while they became great friends. 

3. And I am very glad to say that Tom learned 
such a lesson that day that he did not torment crea- 
tures for a long time after. And then the caddises 
grew quite tame and used to tell him strange 
stories about the way they built their houses and 
changed their skins, and turned at last into winged 
flies ; till Tom began to long to change his skin and 
have wings like them some day. 

4. And the trout and he made it up. So Tom 
used to play with them at hare-and-hounds, and 
great fun they had. And he used to try to leap 
out of the water, head over heels, as they did be- 
fore a shower came on ; but somehow he never could 
manage it. 

And very often Tom caught the alder flies and 
the caperers and gave them to his friends the trout. 
Perhaps he was not quite kind to the flies; but one 
must do a good turn to one's friends when one can. 

5. And at last he gave up catching even the 
flies, for he made acquaintance with one by acci- 
dent and found him a very merry little fellow. 
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This was the way it happened; and it is all quite 
true. 

He was basking at the top of the water one hot 
day in July, feeding the trout, when he saw a dark 
gray little fellow with a brown head. He was a 
very little fellow indeed; but he made the most of 
himself, as people ought to do. 

6. Instead of getting away, the little fellow 
hopped upon Tom's finger and sat there as bold as 
nine tailors, and he cried out in the tiniest, shrillest, 
squeakiest little voice you ever heard: 

" Much obliged to you, indeed; but I don't want 
it yet." 

"Want what?" said Tom, quite taken aback by 
his impudence. 

" Your leg, which you are kind enough to hold 
out for me to sit on. I must just go and see after 
my wife for a few minutes. When I come back I 
shall be glad of it, if you'll be so good as to keep it 
sticking out just so " ; and off he flew. 

7. Tom thought him a very cool sort of person- 
age ; and still more so when in five minutes he came 
back and said, " Ah, you were tired waiting? 
Well, your other leg will do as well." 
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And he popped himself down on Tom's knee 
and began chatting away in his squeaking voice. 

8. So you live under the water? It's a low 
place. I lived there for some time and was very 
shabby and dirty. But I didn't choose that that 
should last. So I turned respectable and came up 
to the top and put on this gray suit. It's a very 
business-like suit, you think, don't you? " 

9. " Very neat and quiet, indeed," said Tom. 

" But I'm tired of it, that's the truth. I've done 
quite enough business, I consider, in the last week 
to last me my life. So I shall put on a ball dress 
and go out and be a smart man and see the gay 
world and have a dance or two. Why shouldn't 
one be jolly if one can? And here I go." 

10. And as he spoke he turned quite pale and 
then quite white. 

" Why, you're ill! " said Tom. But he did not 
answer. 

" You're dead," said Tom, looking at him as he 
stood on his knee, as white as a ghost. 

"No, I'm not!" answered a little squeaking 
voice over his head. "This is me up here in my 
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ball dress, and that's my skin. Ha, ha! you could 
not do such a trick as that! " 

11. And no more Tom could, nor all the con- 
jurers in the world. For the little rogue had 
jumped out of his own skin and left it standing 
on Tom's knee, eyes, wings, legs, tail, exactly as if 
it had been alive. 

"Ha, ha!" he said, and he jerked and skipped 
up and down, never stopping an instant. " Am 
I not a pretty fellow now? " 

12. And so he was; for his body was white and 
his tail orange and his eyes all the colors of a pea- 
cock's tail. And, what was the oddest of all, the 
whisks at the end of his tail had grown five times 
as long as they were before. 

" Ah! " said he, " now I will see the gay. world. 
My living won't cost me much, for I have no 
mouth, you see, and no inside; so I can never be 
hungry nor have the stomach-ache neither." 

13. No more he had. He had grown as dry and 
hard and empty as a quill, as such silly, shallow- 
hearted fellows deserve to grow. 

But, instead of being ashamed of his emptiness, 
he was quite proud of it, as a good many fine gen- 
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tlemen are, and began flirting and flipping up and 
down and sincrincr: 



down and singing: 



** My wife shall dance and I shall sing^ 
So merrily pass the day; 
For I hold it one of the wisest things 
To drive dull care away." 

14. And he danced up and down for three days 
and three nights till he grew so tired that he tum- 
bled into the water and floated down. But what 
became of him Tom never knew and he himself 
never minded; for Tom heard him singing to the 
last as he floated down: 

" To drive dull care away-ay-ay ! " 



SUBJECT XVII 



Huge. Large. 
In com mod'ecL Troubled. 
Un tu'tored. Untaught. 
Symp toms. Signs. 
Invad'ed. Entered with intention 
to harm. 



£z ult a'tion. Great joy. 
Flushed. Red with blood. 
Con vic'tion. Certain belief. 
Das'tard ly. Cowardly. 
Tow (ti5). Flax. 
Tan-col ored. Brownish. 



ROSE AND ALICE AT THE FARM 
By Henry Ward Beecher 

1. Nothing could long detain the children from 
the only city of a child's desire, a huge, old-fash- 
ioned barn. There is something in its homely sim- 
plicity, in its negligence, that puts them at ease. 

No carpets hold them to caution; no furniture 
lords it over the freedom of their motions. No 
nervous people are incommoded by their noise. It 
is a very castle of liberty to them! They are un- 
watched and untutored. They are their own mas- 
ters. 

2. Mice squeak and quarrel in the bins and 
barrels. The old cat is roused by the symptoms, 
and lies alert, crouched, or glides eagerlj^ in and 
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out searching for her prey. Swallows fly in and 
twitter up and down about their nests plastered 
under the ridgepole. Flocks of hens come to the 
door, look in first with one eye, and then with the 
other, — each one calling " Cut-cut-cutarcutl" or 
else suppressing in her throat some remark not 
prudent to utter. 

3. To-day, both doors, wide and high, stood wide 
open, leaving the floor clear through to the sun- 
shine and fresh air. One mow was empty, waiting 
for the new crop of hay soon to be cut. The other 
side held yet many tons, and furnished a spot for 
jmnping and frolicking. With a wild outcry a 
hen flies off* her nest. One would think she had 
been threatened, attacked, and every right rudely 
invaded! Instead of that she has only laid an 
egg. The children run for it, — they search for 
others, — and, oh! joy of excitements! find a new 
nest with ten eggs in it! 

4. They bear their treasure and triumph of dis- 
covery to the house with exultation. They race 
back again for their sport. Their bonnets are 
gone, their cheeks are flushed, everything is mirth- 
ful; they laugh at the gate, and laugh at the hens, 
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and laugh at Spark, who is just now seized with 
the conviction that there is a rat somewhere, and 
who is running wildly, all a-tremble with excite- 
ment, and fairly screaming at the 'dastardly rat, 
who has not the rat-hood to come forth and show 
himself openly, but meanly takes advantage of his 
hole. 

5. They peer into the root cellar, and look timid, 
— it is so very dark, and a foul, damp air and a 
smell of old roots send them away. The grain 
room is more attractive. They measure oats, and 
climb up on the sUppery ears of unshelled corn, 
which slide them down as fast as they scramble up. 
They get into the buggy, and lay a whip upon 
imaginary horses, and jounce up and down upon 
the springy seats, as if the road were very rough 
or the speed very great. 

6. The well, too, calls them. It is an old-fash- 
ioned well, dug so many years ago that everybody 
has forgotten when. It is very deep. They peer 
over, and look down, and can see nothing; and 
both run away, and then laugh because they nm. 

7. It is noon. Ah, how clear the sky is! How 
sweet the air! How full of clover smell, great red 
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clover, which spreads out just below, whole acres, 
and has drawn thither bees, and made them greedy 
with delight! 

And now the horn blows. It is dinner time, 
twelve o'clock. " There is father 1 " cries Alice, and 
runs for him, and Rose hard after; and one is 
mounted on one shoulder and one on the other — 
while Barton Cathcart, in tow pantaloons, bare- 
foot, tanned, walks briskly, to let the girls see that 
ten years old can keep step with full-grown men. 

8. And Papa Cathcart must wash his great head 
and tan-colored neck and short hair all over; and 
Barton Cathcart must wash his soiled hands and 
tanned face; and Rose and Alice must wash their 
red faces and white hands. 

Then they all ate. The two hired men ate; and 

« 

the man that hired them ate; and the boys and the 
girls ate; and even the dogs ate, snapping the mor- 
sels and scraps from time to time flung to them, 
and swallowdng them so suddenly that it was as if 
they had been flung down a well. 



SUBJECT XVIII 

Henry Wadsworth Lono- 
FELLow was one of America's 
greatest poets and best men. 
He was born in Portland, Me., 
February 27, 1807, and died 
March 24, 1882. He was 
educated at Bowdoin College, 
where he graduated in 1823. 
He was appointed Professor of 
Literature in Harvard College, 
where he spent most of his life. 
His home was a historic house 
in Cambridge, Mass. Many of 
his shorter poems are as fa- 
miliar to Americans as the rhymes of Mother Goose. Of his 
longer poems the best known are " Hiawatha " and " Evan- 
gellne." 




Low'er (IS). To come down. 

Twilight. Time between daylight 
and darkness. 

Plct'till£. Making secret agree- 
ments. 

Kaid. Rush upon. 



Tnr'ret. A small tower. 
En twine'. To wind around. 
Ban dit'tL Outlaws. 
Scaled. Climtied over. 
Moul del. Turn to dust. 



THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

By Henry W. Longfellow 

1 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower. 




Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the children's hour. 



2 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of httle feet; 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft end sweet. 
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From my study I see in the twilight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing AUegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 



A whisper and then a silence. 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 



A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall; 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle-wall. 

6 

They climb up into my turret, 

O'er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape they surround me. 
They seem to be everywhere. 
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They almost devour me with kisses^ 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingenj, 
In his mouse-tower on the Rhine. 

8 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti. 
Because you have scaled the wall. 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 

9 

I have you fast in my fortress. 
And will not let you depart. 

But put you into the dungeon. 
In the round-tower of my heart. 

10 

And there will I keep you forever — 

Yes, forever and a day; 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin. 

And moulder in dust away. 



SUBJECT XIX 

Gboroe Eliot (Mary Ann 
Evans) ia acknowledged to be 
the foremost English novelist 
of her aez. She was born 
November 22, 1819, and died 
December 23, 1880. By much 
study she became master of 
several clas»c and modern 
languages. Het first literary 
productions were magazine 
articles which were very pop- 
ular. Among her most noted 
books are " The Mill on the 

Floss," from which the story of Maggie Tulliver is taken; 

" Silas Marner," " Adam Bede," and " Romola." 




S'npe'rlor. Higlier; better. 
Scheme (sk^m). Plan. 
Refuse, Place of safety. 
Cri'sts. Turning point. 
Rec'au cited. Made peace with. 
Abat'ed. Grew less, 
iim id'i ty. Fear. 
Bill'ock. A little hill. 



Pione. At full length. 

Plas'id. Peaceful. 

Sal U ta'tion. Greeting. 

Trea'de (trSltl). A Bweet syrup. 

Thwack ing. Rapping with a stick. 

Por tent'oiia. Thrpatening. 

Thatched. Covered with straw. 



MAGGIE TULLIVER AND THE 
GYPSIES 

By George Eliot 
1. The gypsies, Maggie considered, would gladly 
receive her and pay her much respect on account 
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of her superior knowledge. She had once men- 
tioned her views on this point to Tom, and sug- 
gested that he should stain his face brown and they 
should run away together; but Tom rejected the 
scheme with contempt, observing that gypsies were 
thieves and hardly got anything to eat and had 
nothing to drive but a donkey. 

2. To-day, however, Maggie thought her misery 
had reached a point at which gypsydom was her 
only refuge, and she rose from her seat on the 
roots of the tree with the sense that this was a great 
crisis in her life; she would run straight away till 
she came to Dunlow Cormnon, where there would 
certainly be gypsies, and cruel Tom and the rest 
of her relations who found fault with her should 
never see her any more. 

3. She thought of her father as she ran along, 
but she reconciled herself to the idea of parting 
with him by determining that she would secretly 
send him a letter by a small gypsy, who would run 
away without telling where she was, and just let 
him know that she was well and happy and always 
loved him very much. 

4. Maggie soon got out of breath with nmning. 
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and stopped to pant a little, reflecting that run- 
ning away was not a ^pleasant thing until one had 
got quite to the common where the gypsies were. 
But her resolution had not abated; she j^^esently 
passed through the gate into the lane, not know- 
ing where it would lead her. 

5. She was used to wandering about the fields 
• by herself, and was less timid there than on the 

highroad. Sometimes she had to climb over high 
gates, but that was a small evil; she was getting 
out of reach very fast. 

At last, however, the green fields came to an 
end, and Maggie found herself looking through 
the bars of a gate into a lane with a wide margin 
of grass on each side of it. 

6. She crept through the bars of the gate and 
walked on with new spirit, though not without 
haunting images of a highwayman with a pistol 
and a blinking dwarf in yellow with a mouth from 
ear to ear; for poor little Maggie had at once the 
timidity of an active imagination and the daring 
that comes from impulse. 

7. It was not without a leaping of the heart that 
she caught sight of a small pair of bare legs stick- 
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ing up, feet uppermost, by the side of a hillock. 
It was a boy asleep; and Maggie trotted along 
faster and more lightly, lest she should wake him. 

8. It did not occur to her that he was one of her 
friends, the gypsies, who in all probability would 
have very genial manners. But the fact was so, 
for at the next bend in the lane Maggie actually 
saw the little semicircular black tent, with the blue 
smoke rising before it, which was to be her refuge. 

She even saw a tall female figure by the column 
of smoke, — doubtless the gypsy mother, who pro- 
. vided the tea and other groceries; it was astonish- 
ing to herself that she did not feel more delighted. 

9. It was plain she had attracted attention, for 
the tall figure, who proved to be a young woman 
with a baby on her arm, walked slowly to meet 
her. Maggie looked up in the new face rather 
tremblingly as it approached. 

"My little lady, where are you going to?" the 
gypsy said, in a tone of coaxing deference. 

10. It was delightful and just what Maggie ex- 
pected; the gypsies saw at once that she was a little 
lady, and were prepared to treat her accordingly. 

" Not any farther," said IMaggie, feeling as if 
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she were saying what she had rehearsed in a dream. 
*' I'm come to stay with you, please." 

" That's pretty; come, then. Why, what a nice 
little lady you are, to be sure," said the gypsy, tak- 
ing her by the hand. Maggie thought her very 
agreeable, but wished she had not been so dirty. 

11. There was quite a group round the fire when 
they reached it. An old gypsy woman was seated 
on the ground; two small shock-headed children 
were lying prone and resting on their elbows, and 
a placid donkey was bending his head over a tall 
girl, who, lying on her back, was scratching his 
nose and indulging him with a bite of eiccellent 
stolen hay. 

12. The slanting sunlight fell kindly upon them, 
and the scene was very pretty and comfortable, 
Maggie thought, only she hoped they would soon 
set out the tea-cups. Everything would be quite 
charming when she had taught the gypsies to use 
a washing-basin and to feel an interest in books. 

13. It was a little confusing, though, that the 
young woman began to speak to the old one in a 
language which Maggie did not understand, while 
the tall girl who was feeding the donkey sat up 
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and stared at. her without offering any salutation. 
At last the* old woman said: 

" What, my .pretty lady, are you come to stay 
with us? Sit ye down and tell us where you come 
from." 

14. It was just like a story; Maggie liked to be 
called pretty lady and treated in this way. She sat 
down and said: 

" I'm come from home because I'm imhappy, 
and I mean to be a gypsy. I'll live with you, if 
you like, and I can teach you a great many things." 

15. " Such a clever little lady," said the woman 
with the baby, sitting down by Maggie and allow- 
ing baby to crawl; " and such a pretty bonnet and 
frock," she added, taking off Maggie's bonnet and 
looking at it, while she made an observation in the 
unknown language to the old woman. The tall 
girl snatched the bonnet and put it on her own 
head hind- foremost, with a grin; but Maggie was 
determined not to show any weakness on this 
subject. 

" I don't want to wear a bonnet," she said; " I'd 
rather wear a red handkerchief like yours." 

"Oh, what a nice little lady! — and rich, I'm 
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sure," said the old woman. "Didn't you live in a 
beautiful house at home? " 

16. " Yes, my home is pretty, and I'm very fond 
of the river where we go fishing; but I'm often 
very unhappy. I should have liked to bring my 
books with me, but I came away in a hurry, j'-ou 
know. But I can tell you almost everything there 
is in my books, I've read them so many times, and 
that will amuse you. And I can tell you some- 
thing about geography, too — ^that's about the world 
we live in — ^very useful and interesting. Did you 
ever hear about Columbus? " 

17. Maggie's eyes had begun to sparkle and her 
cheeks to flush — she was really beginning to in- 
struct the gypsies and gaining great influence over 
them. The gypsies themselves were not without 
amazement at this talk, though their attention was 
divided by the contents of Maggie's pocket, which 
the friend at her right hand had by this time 
emptied without attracting her notice. 

18. " Is that where you live, my little lady? " 
said the old woman at the mention of Columbus. 

"Oh, nol" said Maggie, with some pity; "Co- 
lumbus was a very wonderful man who found ou- 
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half the world, and they put chams on him, and 
treated hhn very badly, you know — ^it's in my cate- 
chism of geography — ^but perhaps it's rather too 
long to tell before tea. I want my tea so." 

19. " Why, she's hungry, poor little lady," said 
the yoimger woman. " Give her some o' the cold 
victual. You've been walking a good way, I'll be 
bound, my dear. Where's your home? " 

" It's Dorlcote Mill, a good way off," said 
Maggie. "My father is Mr. Tulliver; but we 
mustn't let him know where I am, else he'll fetch 
me home again. Where does the queen of the 
gypsies live? " 

20. " What ! do you want to go to her, my little 
lady? " said the younger woman. 

" No," said Maggie; " I'm only thinking that if 
she isn't a very good queen you might be glad 
when she died and you could choose another. If 
I was a queen, I'd be a very good queen and kind 
to everybody." 

" Here's a bit o' nice victual, then," said the old 
woman, handing to Maggie a lump of dry bread, 
which she had taken from a bag of scraps, and a 
piece of cold bacon. 
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21. " Thank you," said Maggie, looking at the 
food without taking it ; " but will you give me 
some bread and butter and tea instead? I don't 
like bacon." 

" We've no tea nor butter," said the old woman, 
with something like a scowl, as if she were getting 
tired of coaxing. 

" Oh, a little bread and treacle would do," said 
Maggie. 

" We've no treacle," said the old woman crossly; 
whereupon there followed a sharp dialogue be- 
tween the two women in their unknown tongue, 
and one of the small children snatched at the bread 
and bacon and began to eat it. 

22. At this moment the tall girl, who had gone 
a few yards off, came back and said something 
which produced a strong effect. The old woman, 
seeming to forget Maggie's hunger, poked the 
skewer into the pot with new vigor, and the 
younger crept under the tent and reached out some 
platters and spoons. 

23. Maggie trembled a little and was afraid 
the tears would come into her eyes. But the 
springing tears were checked by a new terror when 
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two men came up. The elder of the two carried a 
bag, which he flung down, addressing the women 
in a loud and scolding tone, while a black cur ran 
barking up to Maggie and threw her into a tremor. 

24. Maggie felt that it was impossible she 
should ever be queen of these people or ever com- 
municate to them amusing and useful knowledge. 

Both the men now seemed to be inquiring about 
Maggie, for they looked at her, and the tone of 
the conversation became of that kind which implies 
curiosity on one side and the power of satisfying 
it on the other. At last the younger woman said, 
in her coaxing tone: 

" This nice little lady's come to live with us ; 
aren't you glad? " 

25. " Ay, very glad," said the younger, who was 
looking at Maggie's silver thimble and other small 
matters that had been taken from her pocket. He 
returned them all, except the thimble, to the 
younger woman, and she immediately restored 
them to Maggie's pocket, while the men seated 
themselves and began to attack the contents of the 
kettle, — a stew of meat and potatoes, — which had 
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been taken off the fire and turned out into a yel- 
low platter. 

26. Maggie began to think that Tom must be 
right about the gypsies; they must certainly be 
thieves, unless the man meant to return her thimble 
by and by. She would willingly have given it to 
him, for she was not at all attached to her thimble; 
but the idea that she was among thieves prevented 
her from feeling any comfort in the revival of at- 
tention toward her. All thieves except Robin 
Hood were wicked people. The woman saw that 
she was frightened. 

27. " We've got nothing nice for a lady to eat," 
said the old woman, in her coaxing tone. " And 
she's so hungry, sweet little lady." 

" Here, my dear, try if you can eat a bit o' this," 
said the younger woman, handing some of the 
stew on a brown dish with an iron spoon to 
Maggie, who, remembering that the old woman 
had seemed angry with her for not liking the bread 
and bacon, dared not refuse the stew, though fear 
had chased away her appetite. 

28. If her father would but come by in the gig 
and take her up! Or even if Jack the Giant-killer, 
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or Mr. Greatheart, or St. George, who slew the 
dragon on the half -pennies, would happen to pass 
that way! But Maggie thought with a sinking 
heart that these heroes were never seen in the 
neighborhood of St. Ogg's. Nothing very won- 
derful ever came there. 

MAGGIE TULLIVER AND I'HE 

GYPSIES 

Paet II 

1. Her ideas about the gypsies had undergone a 
rapid modification in the last five minutes. From 
having considered them very respectful compan- 
ions, she had begun to think that they meant per- 
haps to kill her as soon as it was dark. It was no 
use trying to eat the stew, and yet the thing she 
most dreaded was to offend the gypsies. 

2. "What! you don't Hke the smell of it, my 
dear," said the young woman, observing that 
Maggie did not even take a spoonful of the stew. 
" Try a bit, come." 

" No, thank you," said Maggie, trying to smile 
in a friendly way. "I haven't time, I think; it 
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seems getting darker. I think I must go home 
now and come again another day, and then I can 
bring you a basket with some jam tarts and nice 
things." 

3. Maggie rose from her seat ; but her hope sank 
when the old gypsy woman said, " Stop a bit, stop 
a bit, little lady; we'll take you home, all safe, 
when we've done supper. You shall ride home 
like a lady." 

Maggie sat down again, with little faith in this 
promise, though she presently saw the tall girl 
putting a bridle on the donkey and throwing a 
couple of bags on his back. 

4. " Now, then, little missis," said the younger 
man, rising and leading the donkey forward, " tell 
us where you live; what's the name o' the place? " 

"Dorlcote Mill is my home," said Maggie 
eagerly. "My father is Mr. Tulliver; he lives 
there." 

"What! a big mill a little way this sideo' St. 
Ogg's?" 

" Yes," said Maggie. " Is it far off? I think 
I should like to walk there, if you please." 

5. " No, no, it'U be getting dark ; we must make 
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haste. And the donkey'll carry you as nice as can 
be; you'll see." 

He lifted Maggie as he spoke and set her on the 
donkey. 

" Here's your pretty bonnet," said the younger 
woman, putting that recently despised but now 
welcome article of costume on Maggie's head; 
" and you'll say we've been very good to you, won't 
j'^ou? and what a nice little lady we said you was? " 

6. " Oh, yes, thank you," said Maggie. " I'm 
very much obliged to you. But I wish you'd go 
with me, too." She thought anything was better 
than going with one of the dreadful men alone. 

"Ah! you're fondest o' me, aren't you?" said 
the woman. "But I can't go; you'll go too fast 
for me." 

7. It now appeared that the man also was to be 
seated on the donkey, holding Maggie before him. 
When the woman had patted her on the back and 
said " Good-bye," the donkey, at a strong hint 
from the man's stick, set off at a rapid walk along 
the lane toward the point Maggie had come from 
an hour ago. The tall girl and the rough urchin, 
also furnished with sticks, obligingly escorted them 
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for the first hundred yards, with much screaming 
and thwacking. 

8. Much terrified was poor Maggie in this en- 
tirely natural ride on a short-paced donkey, with 
a gypsy behind her, who considered that he was 
earning half a crown. 

The red light of the setting sun seemed to have 
a portentous meaning, with which the alarming 
bray of the second donkey with the log on its foot 
must surely have some connection. 

9. Two low, thatched cottages — ^the only houses 
they passed in this lane — seemed to add to its 
dreariness; they had no windows to speak of, and 
the doors were closed. It was probable that they 
were inhabited by witches, and it was a relief to 
find that the donkey did not stop there. 

10. At last — oh, sight of joy! — ^this lane, the 
longest in the world, was coming to an end, was 
opening on a broad highroad, where there was 
actually a coach passing! The gypsy really meant 
to take her home, then; he was probably a good 
man, after all, and might have been rather hurt 
at the thought that she didn't like coming with 
him alone. 
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11. This idea became stronger as she felt more 
and more certain that she knew the road quite 
well, and she was considering how she might open 
a conversation with the injured gypsy when, as 
they reached a cross-road, Maggie caught sight of 
some one coming on a white- faced horse. 

"Oh, stop, stop!" she cried out. "There's my 
father! O, father, father ! " 

12. The sudden joy was almost painful, and 
before her father reached her she was sobbing. 
Great was Mr. Tulliver's wonder, for he had made 
a round from Basset and had not yet been home. 

"Why, what's the meaning o' this?" he said, 
checking his horse, while Maggie sUpped from the 
donkey and ran to her father's stirrup. 

13. " The little miss lost herself, I reckon," said 
the gypsy. " She'd come to our tent at the far 
end o' Dunlow Lane, and I was bringing her 
where she said her home was. It's a good way to 
come arter being on the tramp all day." 

" Oh, yes, father, he's been very good to bring 
me home," said Maggie. " A very kind, good 
man!" 

" Here, then, my man," said Mr. TuUiver, tab 
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ing out five shillings. " It's the best day's work 
you ever did. I couldn't afford to lose my darling 
girl; here, lift her up before me." 

14. "Why, Maggie, how's this? how's this?" he 
said as they rode along, while she laid her head 

against her father and sobbed. " How came you 

« 

to be rambling about and lose yourself? " 

" Q father," sobbed Maggie, " I ran away be- 
cause I was so unhappy. Tom was so angry with 
me. I couldn't bear it." 

"Pooh! pooh!" said Mr. TuUiver soothingly, 
"you mustn't t:iink o' running away from father. 
What would father do without his little girl? " 
" Oh, no, I never will again, father — never." 

15. Mr. TuUiver spoke his mind very strongly 
when he reached home that evening. Maggie 
never heard one reproach from her mother or one 
taunt from Tom about her running away to the 
gypsies. 

Maggie was rather awe-stricken by this unusual 
treatment and sometimes thought that her conduct 
had been too wicked to be alluded to. 



SUBJECT XX 

Alfred Tennyson, the son 
of an English clergyman, was 
born August 6, 1809, and died 
October 6, 1892. His youth- 
ful mind was filled with stories 
of knights and giants, and 
when he became a man he 
turned the powers of his strong 
mind and stronger imagination 
to the writing of poetry. His 
exquisite verses soon brought 
him into prominence, and he 
was made poet laureate of 
England, and later was made a peer. His gentleness and love 
of nature are well illustrated in his little poem " The Brook." 




f. Wat«r- fowls. 



Coot. 

Heni. 

Bick'ei. To move quickly. 

Thorps. Villages. 

Ed'dy ing. Flowing round and 

Fallow. Soil left unplanted. 



Mallow. An oily plant. 

Lust'y. Healthy. 

Gloom. Glimmer. 

Shin'gly ( shing) . Covered with 

pebbles. 
Loi'tei. Linger. 
Cieis'es. Water plants. 



THE BROOK 

By Alfeed Tennyson 

1. I come from haunts of coot and hem, 
I make a sudden sally. 




And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 

2. Ey thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 



8. Till last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
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4. I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles; 
I bubble into eddying bays; 
I babbk on the pebbles. 

5. With many a curve my bank I fret 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow- weed and mallow. 

6. I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 

7- I wind about, and in and but. 
With here a blossom sailing. 
And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling, 

8. And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel. 
With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 
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9. And draw them all along and flow 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 

10. I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers, 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

11. I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 

Among my skimming swallows; 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

12. I murmur- under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter round my cresses; 

13. And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 



SUBJECT XXI 




Coin'age. Act of making mone; 

out of metals. 
Bar'tcr. Trade. 
Wam'pum. Indian money. 
Tank'atds. Large water-pots. 
HiltB. Handles of Bwords. 
BnH'ion. Silver or gold in bars. 



Nathaniel Hawthorke 
was bom in Salem, Mass., 
July 4, 1804. His ancestors 
were Puritans, who had lived 
near Boston for two hundred 
years. In youth Hawthorne 
was very fond -of study. He 
was always "sensitive and 
imaginative, and developed a 
charming literary style. His 
most noted novel was " The 
Scarlet Letter." Hawthorne 
died May 19, 1864. 

Mag'ia tratea. Judges. 
Dig'nity. Official bonor. 
Portly. Stout; well-proportioned. 
Pe'ony. A large red flower. 
Com mod'i ties. Goods. 
B noi'mous. Very great. 
Pon'deroaB. Very heavy. 



THE PINE-TREE SHILLINGS 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne 

1. In the earlier days of Massachusetts, the cur- 
rent coinage consisted of gold and silver money 
of England, Portugal, and Spain. But as these 



coins were scarce, the people were often forced to 
barter their goods instead of selling them. 

2. For instance, if a man wanted to buy a coat, 
he perhaps exchanged a bear-skin for it. If he 
wished for a barrel of sugar, he might purchase it 
with a pile of pine-boards. Musket bullets were 
II ed instead of pence and half- 
C'nce. The Indians had a sort 
"I money called wampum, which 
*' IS made of clam-shells ; and 
these shells were likewise taken 
in payment of debts by the Eng- 
lish settlers. 

3. Bank-bills had never been 

heard of There was not money 

enough of any kind, in many parts 

*"^ of the country, to pay the salaries 

of the ministers, so that they sometimes had to take 

barrels of fish, bushels of corn, or quantities of 

wood, instead of silver or gold. 

4. As the people became more numerous and 
trade increased, the want of current money was 
still more felt. To supply the demand, the gen- 
eral court passed a law for establishing a coin- 
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age of shillings, sixpences, and threepences. Cap- 
tain John HuU was appointed to manufacture this 
money, and was to have about one shilling out of 
every twenty to pay him for the trouble of making 
them, 

5, Hereupon all the old silver in the colony was 
handed over to Captain John HulL The battered 
silver cans and tankards, I suppose, and silver 
buckles, and broken spoons, and silver buttons of 
worn-out coats, and silver hilts of swords that had 
figured at courts— all such curious old articles were 
doubtless thrown into the melting-pot together. 
But by far the greater part of the silver consisted 
of bullion from the mines of South America which 
the English had taken from the Spaniards and 
brought to the state, 

6, All this old and new silver being melted 
down and coined, the result was an immense 
amount of splendid shillings, sixpences, and tliree- 
psnces. Each had the date 1652 on the one side, 
and the figure of a pine-tree on the other. Hence 
they were called pine-tree shillings. And for everj^' 
twenty shillings that he coined, you will remem- 
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ber, Captain John Hull was entitled to put one 
shilling into his own pocket. 

7. The magistrates soon began to suspect that 
the mint-master was having the best of the bar- 
gain. They offered him a large sum of money if 
he would give up that twentieth shilling which he 
was continually dropping into his own pocket. 
But Captain Hull declared himself perfectly satis- 
fied with the shilling. 

And well he might be; for so diligently did he 
labor that in a few years his pockets, his money- 
bags, and his strong-box were overflowing with 
pine-tree shillings. 

8. When the mint-master had grown rich, a 
young man, Samuel Sewell by name, sought to 
woo his only daughter. His daughter — whose 
name I do not know, but we shall call her Betsey 
— was a fine, hearty damsel, but by no means so 
slender as some young ladies of our day. 

9. With this round, rosy Miss Betsey did Sam- 
uel Sewell fall in love. As he was a young man 
of good character, industrious in his business, and 
a member of the church, the mint-master very 
readily gave his consent. " Yes, you may take 
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her/' said he, ih his rough way; "and you'll find 
her a heavy burden enough 1 " 

10. On his wedding day, we may suppose, that 
honest John Hull dressed himself in a plum-col- 
ored coat, all the buttons of which were made of 
pine-tree shillings. The buttons of his waistcoat 
were sixpences; and the knees of his small clothes 
were buttoned with silver threepences. 

11. Thus attired, he sat with great dignity in 
grandfather's chair; and, being a portly old gen- 
tleman, he completely filled it from elbow to elbow. 
On the opposite side of the room, between her 
bridesmaids, sat Miss Betsey. She was blushing 
with all her might, and looked like a full-blown 
peony, or a great red apple. 

12. There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in 
a fine purple coat and gold-lace waistcoat, with as 
nuch other finery as the strict laws and customs 
of the state would allow him to put on. His hair 
was cropped close to his head, because the gov- 
ernor had forbidden any man to wear it below the 
ears. But Samuel was a very handsome young 
man; and so thought the bridesmaids and Miss 
Betsey herself. 
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13. The mint-master also was pleased with his 
new son-in-law, especially as he had sought Miss 
Betsey out of pure love, and had said nothing at 
all about her portion. So when the marriage cere- 
mony was over. Captain Hull whispered a word 
to two of his men-servants, who immediately went 
out, and soon returned, bringing with them a large 
pair of scales. They were such a pair as whole- 
sale merchants use for weighing bulky commodi- 
ties, and quite a bulky conmiodity was now to be 
weighed in them. 

14. " Daughter Betsey," said the mint-master, 
" get into one of these scales." Miss Betsey — or 
Mrs. Sewell, as we must now call her — did as she 
was bid, like a dutiful child, without any question 
of the why and wherefore. But what her father 
could mean, unless to make her husband pay for 
her by the pound, in which case she would have 
been a dear bargain, she had not the least idea. 

15. " And now," said honest John Hull to the 
servants, " bring that box hither." The box to 
which the mint-master pointed was a huge, square, 
iron-bound, oaken chest; it was big enough, my 
children, for four of you to play hide-and-seek in. 




The servants tugged with might and main, but 
could not lift its enormous weight, and were 
finally obhged to drag it across the floor. 

16. Captain Hull then took a key from his 
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girdle, unlocked the chest, and lifted its ponder- 
ous lid. Behold! it was full to the brim of bright 
pine-tree shillings, fresh from the mint; and Sam- 
uel Sewell began to think that his father-in-law 
had got possession of all the money in the treas- 
ury. But it was only the mint-master's honest 
share of what he had coined. 

17. Then the servants, at Captain Hull's com- 
mand, heaped double handfujs of shillings into 
one side of the scales, while Betsey remain.ed in 
the other. Jingle, jingle went the shillings as 
handful after handful was thrown in, till, plump 
and ponderous as she was, th^y fairly weighed the 
young lady from the floor. 

18. " There, son Sewell! " cried the honest mint- 
master, resuming his seat in grandfather's chair; 
" take these shillings for my daughter's portion. 
Treat her kindly and thank Heaven for her. It is 
not every wife that is worth her weight in silver ! " 



SUBJECT XXII 
The Grimm Brothers were German writers of fairy tales. 



In'fan cy. Early childhood. 
Plume. An ornamental feather. 



In vis'i ble. Unseen. 
Im'ple ments. Tools. 



THE SPINDLE, THE NEEDLE, AND 

THE SHUTTLE 

By the Grimm Brothers 

1. A young girl, who had lost both parents in 
her infancy, lived in a little cottage at the end of 
the village, with an old woman, who took care of 
her and brought her up to be industrious and 
pious. The maiden earned enough by spinning to 
support herself and the old woman. 

2. When the girl was in her fifteenth year, the 
old woman fell sick, and one day called her to her 
bedside and said to her: "Dear daughter, I feel 
that my end is approaching, so I will leave you 
this cottage and all that is in it. Here you will 
have shelter from wind and weather; and with the 
needle, the spindle, and the shuttle, you can easily 
earn your bread." 
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Then laying her hand on th6 maiden's head, she 
blessed her and said: " Keep God always in your 
heart, and you will never go wrong." 

3. Not many days after this the old woman 
closed her eyes and died, and the poor girl followed 
her to the grave, weeping bitterly. 

After this grievous loss the maiden lived in the 
little cottage quite alone, working diligently at her 
spinning and weaving, and the old woman's bless- 
ing seemed to rest upon all she did. No sooner 
had she finished weaving a piece of cloth or car- 
pet, or had made a shirt, than a purchaser was 
quickly found who paid her well; so she had as 
much as she needed for all her wants, and a little 
also to spare for the poor. 

4. It happened about this time that the son of 
the king of the country started on his travels to 
find a bride. The prince could choose for himself, 
except that he must not choose a poor maiden, 
though he himself did not care for riches. So he 
decided in his heart that he would try and find for 
a bride a girl who was at the same time both the 
richest and the poorest in the land. 

5. When he arrived at the village near which the 
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maiden dwelt he inquired first for the richest young 
woman in the place, and, on being told, he then 
asked, " And which is the poorest? " 

" The poorest is a maiden who lives at the end 
of the village in a little cottage all alone," was the 
ready reply. " Her cottage is easily found, for a 
winding path through a field leads to it," 

6. The prince, in going to this cottage^ rode 
through the village, and at the door of a statelj^ 
house sat a girl richly dressed. As the king's son 
approached, she went out and bowed before him 
in a most courtly manner. The prince looked at 
her, but he said not a word, and rode oh without 
stopping till he arrived at the house of the poor 
giri. 

7. She, however, was not seated at the door, but 
was busily at work in her own little room. The 
prince drew rein, alighted from his horse, and 
peeped into the neat apartment. Just at that mo- 
ment a ray of sunshine darted through the win- 
dow, and lighted up everything within, so that he 
could see the maiden spinning at her wheel with 
the most earnest diligence, and singing as she 
worked. 
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8. Presently she glanced up, and, seeing a richly 
dressed young gentleman looking at her through 
the window, she cast down her eyes and continued 
her spinning, while her cheeks became covered with 
blushes. 

9. Whether the threads were even and regular 
at that moment we cannot say, but she continued 
to spin without looking up again till the prince 
had remounted his horse and ridden away. 

10. Then she rose and opened the window, say- 
ing to herself, " How very warm the room is to- 
day! " But she looked out and watched the 
stranger till she could no longer distinguish the 
white plume in his hat, and not till after he was 
out of sight did she return to her spinning-wheel 
and work as busily as ever. 

11. Her thoughts were now on the handsome 
prince, although she knew not who he was; still, it 
was such an unusual event for a gentleman to look 
in at the window of her lonely cottage that she 
could not forget it. 

12. At last strange ideas came into her head, 
and she began to sing some curious words which 
the old woman had taught her: 



« 
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Spindle^ spindle^ run away; 
Fetch my lover here to-day ! " 



To her astonishment, the spindle leaped from 
her hands that very moment, and rushed out of 
the house. She ran to the door and stood looking 
with wondering eyes after the magic spindle, for 
it was running and dancing quite merrily across 
the field, trailing behind itself a bright golden 
thread. Presently it was lost to her eyes. 

13. Having no longer a spindle, she took up her 
shuttle, seated herself, and commenced weaving. 
The spindle, meanwhile, kept on its way, and just 
as the thread came to an end, it overtook the prince. 

"What do I see?" he cried. "The thread be- 
hind this spindle will lead mc to good fortune, no 
doubt. I will trace it back." 

So he turned his horse about and followed up 
the golden thread. 

14. The maiden, who still worked on, thought 
presently of another of the rhymes taught her by 
the old woman, and she sang: 



« 



Shuttle, shuttle, thou art free; 
Bring my lover home to me ! " 
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Instantly the shuttle slipped from her hdnd, ran 
to the doorsill, and there began to weave the most 
lovely carpet ever seen. In the very center, on a 
golden ground, appeared a green creeping plant, 
and around it bloomed blush roses and white lilies. 
Hares and rabbits appeared running upon it; stags 
and deer stood beneath trees, in which were many 
birds of beautiful colors. The shuttle sprang here 
and there, and the carpet seemed to grow of itself. 

15. As the maiden had now lost both spindle 
and shuttle, she had only her needle left to work 
with, and while she sewed she sang: 



« 



Needle, needle, while you shine. 
Make the house look neat and fine ! " 



On this the needle sprang from her fingers and 
flew about the neat little room as quick as light- 
ning. It seemed as if a number of invisible spirits 
were at work, for the table and the benches were 
quickly covered with green cloth, the chairs with 
velvet, and curtains of silk damask were arranged 
on the windows and on the walls. 

16. Scarcely had the needle finished the last 
stitch when the maiden saw through the window 
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the white plume on the prince's hat, for he had 
followed carefully the golden thread till it reached 
her cottage. 

He alighted from his horse and stepped upon 
the beautiful carpet. Then entering the room, he 
saw the maiden, who, even in her homely dress, 
looked as lovely as a wild rose. 

17. " You are the one I seek," he said; " at once 
the poorest and the richest maiden in the world. 
Will you come with me and be my bride? " 

She did not speak, but she held out her hand to 
him. He kissed the hand she offered, led her out, 
lifted her on his horse, and rode away with her to 
his father's castle. Th^ marriage was shortly after 
celebrated with great splendor and rejoicings. 
The needle, the spindle, and the shuttle were ever 
after preserved with great honor in the royal treas- 
ure room. 

18. Once every year, however, they were brought 
out and shown to all the people that wanted to see 
them. We may be sure that there were not many 
maidens in the kingdom who did not find time to 
take a look at the implements which had raised a 
humbly born girl to the rank of princess. 



SUBJECT XXIII 

Res'olute. Determined. I Suffice'. Be sufficient. 

OVER AND OVER AGAIN 

Anonymous 



Over and over again, 

No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 

Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 

I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 

Over and over again. 



We cannot measure the need 

Of even the tiniest flower. 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 

That run through a single hour; 




But the morning dews must fall, 
And the sun and the summer rain 

Must do their part, and perform it all. 
Over and over again. 



Over and over again, 

The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 

The ponderous mill-wheel goes. 
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Once doing will not suffice, 

Though doing be not in vain; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice. 

May come if we try again. 

The path that has once been trod, 

Is never so rough to the feet ; 
And the lesson we once have learned. 

Is never so hard to repeat. 
Though sorrowful tears must fall, 

And the heart to its depths be driven 
With storms and tempest, we need them all 

To rendei? us meet for heaven. 



SUBJECT XXIV 




Creat'fall en. Dejected; aad. 
Gnailed (narld). Full of knots. 
Fan tu'tic. Imaginary. 
Su per sti'tion. Foolish belief. 
Scathed (skath'd). Harmed. 
Gigan'tic i'fi)- Itamense. 



Washington tRvitfo was 
born April S, 17SS, and named 
aftei- the famous general of 
the Revolution. He studied 
law, but gave up the practice 
for a life of literature. His 
style was grand, but smooth 
and charming. The story of 
" Ichabod Crane " and also 
" Rip Van Winkle " are taken 
from his famons " Sketch 
Book." Irving's writings not 
only made him famous, but 
rich. He died November 28, 
1859. 

In flez'i tie. Unbending, 
In vol'un ta ry. Unwillingly. 
Hoi est a'tion. Trouble. 
A toof . Away from. 
Parched. Very dry. 



ICHABOD CRANE, THE SCHOOL- 
MASTER 

By Washington Ieving 
1. It was the very witching time of night that 
Ichabod, heavy-hearted and crestfallen, pursued 
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his travel homeward, along the sides of the loftj^' 
hills which rise above Tarrytown, and which he had 
traversed so cheerily in the afternoon. The hour 
was as dismal as himself. Far below him the Tap- 
pan Zee spread its dusky and indistinct waste of 
waters, with here and there the tall mast of a sloop, 
riding quietly at anchor under the land. In the 
dead hush of midnight he could even hear the bark- 
ing of the watch-dog from the opposite shore of 
the Hudson. 

2. All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he 
had heard in the afternoon now came crowding 
upon his recollection. The night grew darker and 
darker; the stars seemed to sink deeper in the sky, 
and driving clouds occasionally hid them from his 
sight. He had never felt so lonely and dismal. 
He was, moreover, approaching the very place 
where many of the scenes of the ghost stories had 
been laid. 

3. In the center of the road stood an enormous 
tulip tree, which towered like a giant above all the 
other trees of the neighborhood, and formed a 
kind of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and 
fantastic, large enough to form trunks for ordi- 
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laary trees, twisting down almost to the earth, and 
rising again into the air. It was connected with 
the tragical story of the unfortunate Andre, who 
had been taken prisoner hard by, and was univer- 
sally known by the name of Major Andre's tree. 
The common people regarded it with a mixture of 
respect and superstition, partly out of sympathy 
for the fate of its ill-starred namesake, and partly 
from the tales of strange sights and doleful lamen- 
tations told concerning it. 

4. As Ichabod approached this fearful tree he 
began to whistle; he thought his wliistle was an- 
swered: it was but a blast sweeping sharply 
through the dry branches. As he approached a 
little nearer he thought he saw something white 
hanging in the midst of the tree. He paused and 
ceased whistling, but on looking more narrowly, 
perceived that it was a place where the tree had 
been scathed by lightning, and the white wood laid 
bare. 

5. Suddenly he heard a groan, — his teeth chat- 
tered, and his knees smote against the saddle; it 
was but the rubbing of one huge bough upon an- 
other, as they were swayed about by the breeze. 
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He passed the tree in safety, but new perils lay 
before him. 

6. About two hundred yards from the tree a 
small brook crossed the road, and ran into a 
marshy and thickly-wooded glen. A few rough 
logs, laid side by side, served for a bridge over this 
stream. On that side of the road where the brook 
entered the wood, a group of oaks and chestnuts, 
matted thick with grapevines, threw a cavernous 
gloom over it. 

7. To pass this bridge was the severest trial. It 
was at this identical spot that the unfortunate 
Andre was captured, and under the covert of those 
chestnuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen con- 
cealed who surprised him. This has ever since 
been considered a haunted stream, and fearful are 
the feelings of a schoolboy who has to pass it after 
dark. 

8. As he approached the stream, his heart be- 
gan to thump; he summoned up, however, all his 
resolution, gave his horse half a score of kicks in 
the ribs, and attempted to dash briskly across the 
bridge; but instead of starting forward, the per- 
verse old animal made a lateral movement, and 
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ran broadside against the fence. Ichabod, whose 
fears increased with the delay, jerked the reins on 
the other side, and kicked lustily with the contrary 
foot. It was all in vain; his steed started, it is 
true, but it was only to plunge into a thicket of 
brambles. 

9. The schoolmaster now bestowed both whip 
and heel upon the starveling ribs of old Gun- 
powder, who dashed forward, snuffling and snort- 
ing, but came to a stand just by the bridge, with a 
suddenness that had nearly sent his rider sprawl- 
ing over his head. Just at this moment a plashy 
tramp by the side of the bridge caught the sensi- 
tive ear of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the 
grove, on the margin of the brook he beheld some- 
thing huge, misshapen, black, and towering. It 
stirred not, but seemed gathered up in the gloom, 
like some gigantic monster ready to spring upon 
the traveler. 

10. The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose 
upon his head with terror. What was to be done? 
To turn and fly was now too late; and besides, 
what chance was there of escaping ghost or goblin, 
if such it was, which could ride upon the wings of 
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the wind? Summoning up, therefore, a show of 
courage, he demanded in stammering accents, 
" Who are you? " He received no reply. He re- 
peated his demand in a still more agitated voice. 
Still there was no answer. 

11. Once more he cudgeled the sides of the in- 
flexible Gunpowder, and shutting his eyes, broke 
forth with involuntary fervor into a psalm tune. 
Just then the shadowy object of alarm put itself 
in motion, and, with a scramble and a bound, 
stood at once in the middle of the road. Though 
the night was dark and dismal, yet the form of the 
unknown might now in some degree be ascer- 
tained. He appeared to be a horseman of large 
dimensions, and mounted on a black horse of pow- 
erful frame. He made no offer of molestation or 
sociability, but kept aloof on one side of the road, 
jogging along on the blind side of old Gun- 
powder, who had now got over his fright and way- 
wardness. 

12. Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange 
midnight companion, and bethought himself of the 
wild adventure of Brom Bones with the gallop- 
ing Hessian, now quickened his steed, in hopes 
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of leaving him behind. The stranger, however, 
quickened his horse to an equal pace. lehabod 
pulled up and fell into a walk, thinking to lag be- 
hind — ^the other did the same.. His heart began to 
sink within him; he endeavored to resume his psalm 
tune, but his parched tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, and he could not utter a stave. 



Ap pall'ing. Frightful. 

Pom'mel (pum). A knob on a 

saddle. 
Spec'ter (spek). A ghost. 
A sun'der. In two. 
£z ec'u tor. One who settles up 

an estate. 



Haunches. Hips. 

Missile (zil). Something shot or 

thrown. 
Spec u la'tion. Wonderment. 
Cra'ni um. Skull. 



ICHABOD CRANE, THE SCHOOL- 
MASTER 

Part II 

1. There was something in the moody and 
dogged silence of this companion that was both 
mysterious and appalling. But it was soon fear- 
fully accounted for. On mounting a rising 
ground, which brought the figure of his fellow- 
traveler in relief against the sky, gigantic in height 
and muffled in a cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck 
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on perceiving that he was headless! but his horror 
was still more increased on observing that the head, 
which should have rested on his shoulders, was car- 
ried before him on the pommel of his saddle! 

2. His terror rose to desperation; he rained a 
shower of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, hop- 
i^^gj ^y ^ sudden movement, to give his companion 
the slip, but the specter started full jump with 

mm 

him. Away, then, they dashed through thick and 
thin, stones flying and sparks flashing at every 
bound. Ichabod's flimsy garments fluttered in the 
air, as he stretched his long, lank body away- over 
his horse's head, in the eagerness of his flight. 

3. They had now reached the road which turns 
off to Sleepy Hollow; but here Gimpowder, who 
seemed possessed with a demon, instead of keeping 
up it, made an opposite turn, and plunged head- 
long down hill to the left. This road leads through 
a sandy hollow shaded by trees for about a quarter 
of a mile, where it crosses the bridge famous in 
goblin story, and just beyond swells the green 
knoll on which stands the whitewashed church. 

4. As yet the panic of the steed had given his 
unskillful rider an apparent advantage in the 
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chase; but just as he had got halfway through the 
hollow, the girths of the saddle gave way, and he 
felt it sUpping from under him. He seized it by 
the ponmiel and endeavored to hold it firm, but in 
vain; and had just time to save himself by clasp- 
ing old Gimpowder round the neck, when the 
saddle fell to the earth, and he heard it trampled 
under foot by his pursuer. 

5. For a moment the terror of Hans Van Rip- 
per-, „ath passed aeross his rm„d-for it was his 
Sunday saddle; but this was no time for petty 
fears: the goblin was hard on his haunches, and 
(unskillful rider that he was!) he had much ado to 
maintain his seat; sometimes slipping on one side, 
sometimes on another, and sometimes jolted on the 
high ridge of- his horse's backbone with a violence 
that he verily feared would cleave him asimder. 

6» An opening in the trees now cheered him 
with the hopes that the church bridge was at hand. 
The wavering -reflection of a silver star in the 
bosom of the brook told him that he was not mis- 
taken. He saw the walls of the church dimly glar- 
ing under the trees beyond. He recollected the 
place where Brom Bones's ghostly competitor had 
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disappeared. "If I can but reach that bridge," 
thought Ichabod, " I am safe." 

7. Just then he heard the black steed panting 
and blowing close behind him; he even fancied that 
he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick in 
the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang upon the 
bridge; he thundered over the resounding planks; 
he gained the opposite side, and now Ichabod cast 
a look behind to see if his pursuer should vanish, 
according to rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone. 

8. Just then he saw the goblin rising in his stir- 
rups, and in the very act of hurling his head at 
him. Ichabod endeavored to dodge the horrible 
missile, but too late. It encountered his cranium 
with a tremendous crash — ^he was tumbled head- 
long into the dust, and Gunpowder, the black 
steed, and the goblin rider passed by like a whirl- 
wind. 

. 9. The next morning the old horse was found 
without his saddle, and with the bridle under his 
feet, soberly cropping the grass near his master's 
gate. Ichabod did not make his appearance at 
breakfast — ^the dinner-hour came, but no Ichabod. 
The boys assembled at the schoolhouse, and strolled 
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idly about the banks of the brook; but no school- 
master. 

10. Hans Van Ripper now began to feel some 
uneasiness about the fate of poor lehabod and his 
saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, and after dili- 
gent investigation they came upon his traces. In 
one part of the road leading to the church was 
found the saddle trampled in the dirt; the tracks 
of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the road, and 
evidently at furious speed, were traced to the 
bridge, beyond which, on the bank of a broad part 
of the brook, where the water ran deep and black, 
was found the hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, 
and close beside it a shattered pumpkin. 

11. The brook was searched, but the body of the 
schoolmaster was not to be discovered. Hans Van 
Ripper, as executor of his estate, then examined 
the bimdle which contained all his worldly effects. 
They consisted of two shirts and a half, two stocks 
fqr the neck, a pair or two of worsted stockings, 
an old pair of corduroy small clothes, a rusty old 
razor, a book of psalm tunes full of dogs' ears ; and 
a broken pitch-pipe. 

12. As to the books and furniture of the school- 
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house, they belonged to the community, excepting 
" Cotton Mather's 'History of Witchcraft," a New 
England almanac, and a book of dreams and f or- 
tune-telUng, in which last was a sheet of foolscap 
much scribbled and blotted by several fruitless at- 
tempts to make a copy of verses in honor of the 
heiress of Van Tassel. 

13. These magic books and the poetic scrawl 
were forthwith given to the flames by Hans Van 
Ripper, who, from that time forward, determined 
to send his children no more to school, observing 
that he never knew any good come of this same 
reading and writing. Whatever money the school- 
master possessed — and he had received his quar- 
ter's pay but a day or two before — ^he must have 
had about his person at the time of his disap- 
pearance. 

14. The mysterious event caused much specula- 
tion at the church on the following Sunday. Small 
knots of gazers and gossips were collected in the 
churchyard, at the bridge, and at the spot where 
the hat and pumpkin had been found. 

15. The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a 
whole budget of others, were called to mind, and 
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when they had diligently considered them all, and 
compared them with the symptoms of the present 
case, they shook their heads and came to the con- 
clusion that Ichabod had been carried off by the 
galloping Hessian. As he was a bachelor, and in 
nobody's debt, nobody troubled his head any more 
about him. 



SUBJECT XXV 

George Arnold, author of ** The Jolly Old Pedagogue," 
was an American poet, born in 1834. At first he was an artist, 
but gave up this employment for literature. Many of his 
poems are noted for their pathos and sweetness. 



Sallow. Sickly. 
Bar'barous. Very rough.. 
Haw'thom. A shrub used for 
hedges. 



Wood'bine. Honeysuckle. 
Lit'i gate. To go to law. 
O'dor ous. Sweet- smelling. 



THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE 

By George Arnold 



'Twas a jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
Tall and slender, and sallow and dry. 
His form was bent, and his gait was slow ; 
His long, thin hair was as white as snow ; 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye; 
And he sang every night, as he went to bed, — 
" Let us be happy down here below : 
The living should live, though the dead be dead. 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
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He taught his scholars the " rule of three," 
Writing, and reading, and history too; 
He took the little ones up on his knee. 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew. 
" Learn while you're young," he often said; 
" There's much to enjoy down here helow: 
Life for the living and rest for the dead ! " 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
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With the stupidest boys he was kind and cool. 

Speaking only in gentlest tones; 

The rod was hardly known in his school : 

Whipping, to him, was a barbarous rule, 

And tod hard work for his poor old bones; 

Besides, it was painful, he sometimes said. 

" We should make life pleasant down here below 

The living need charity more than the dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane. 
With roses and woodbine over the door. 
His rooms were quiet and neat and plain; 
But a spirit of comfort there held rein, 
And made him forget he was old and poor. 
" I need so little," he often said; 
" And my friends and relatives here below 
Won't litigate over me when I am dead," 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
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He sat at his door, one midsummer night, 
After the sun had sunk in the west ; 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night- wind whispered, "Rest! 
Gently, gently, he bowed his head. 
There were angels waiting for him, I know: 
He was sure of happiness, living or dead. 
This jolly old pedagogue, long ago! 
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SUBJECT XXVI 



Descried' (krid). Saw. 

Antiq'uity. Ancient times. 

A ver'sion. Dislike. 

Fowring-piece. A gun for shoot- 
ing birds. 

Equipped' (kwipt). Furnished; 
prepared. 

Adher'ent. A follower. 



Hen'pecked. Governed by one's 

wife. 
Deslg nat ed. Pointed out. 
Al ter'na tive. Choice. 
Griz'zled. Mixed with gray. 
Jerkin. A jacket, or short coat. 
A lac'ri ty. Nimbleness. 
Flag'on. A liquor bottle. 



RIP VAN WINKLE 
By Washington Irving 

(Abridged) 

1. Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson 
must remember the Catskill Mountains. When the 
weather is fair and settled they are clothed in blue 
and purple, and print their bold outlines on the 
clear evening sky; but sometimes, when the rest of 
the landscape is cloudless, they will gather a hood 
of gray vapors about their summits, which, in the 
last rays of the setting sun, will glow and light up 
like a crown of glory. 

2. At the foot of these fairy mountains the voy- 
ager may have descried the light smoke curling up 
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from a village whose shingle roofs gleam among 
the trees. It is a little village of great antiquity, 
having been founded by some of the Dutch colo- 
nists in the early times of the province. 

3. In that same village and in one of these very 
houses there lived many years since, while the coun- 
try was yet a province of Great Britain, a simple, 
good-natured fellow of the name of Rip Van 
Winkle. 

He was a great favorite among all the good 
Mdves of the village, and the children, too, would 
shout with joy whenever he approached. He made 
their playthings, taught them to fly kites and shoot 
marbles, and told them long stories of ghosts, 
witches, and Indians. 

4. Whenever he went dodging about the village 
he was surrounded by a troop of them hanging on 
his skirts and clambering on his back. Not a dog 
would bark at him throughout the neighborhood. 

5. The great error in Rip's composition was an 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could 
not be from the want of perseverance; for he 
would sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and 
heavy as a Tartar's lance, and fish all day without 
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a murmur, even though he should not be encour- 
aged by a single nibble. 

6. He would carry a fowling-piece on his shoul- 
der for hours together, trudging through woods 
and swamps and up hill and down dale, to shoot a 
few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never re- 
fuse to assist a neighbor even in the roughest toil, 
and was a foremost man at all country frolics for 
husking Indian corn or building stone fences. 

7. In a word, Rip was ready to attend to any- 
body's business but his own; but as to doing family 
duty and keeping his farm in order, he found it 
impossible. 

His fences were continually falling to pieces; 
his cow would either go astray or get among the 
cabbages; weeds were sure to grow quicker in his 
fields than anywhere else; and the rain always made 
a point of setting in just as he had some outdoor 
work to do. 

8. His children, too, were as ragged and wild 
as if they belonged to nobody. His son. Rip, 
promised to inherit the habits with the old clothes 
of his father. He was generally seen trooping like 
a colt at his mother's heels, equipped in a pair of 
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his father's cast-off breeches, which he had much 
ado to hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does 
her train in bad weather. 

9. Rip Van Winkle if left to himself would 
have whistled life away in perfect contentment; 
but his wife kept continually dinning in his ears 
about his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he 
was bringing on his family. 

10. Rip's sole domestic adherent was his dog 
Wolf, who was as much henpecked as his master; 
for Dame Van Winkle regarded them as compan- 
ions in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with 
an evil eye as the cause of his master's going so 
often astray. 

The moment Wolf entered the house, his crest 
fell, his tail drooped to the ground or curled be- 
tween his legs. He sneaked about casting many a 
sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the 
least flourish of a broomstick or ladle he would fly 
to the door yelping* 

11. Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van 
Winkle. For a long while he used to console him- 
self, when driven from home, by frequenting a 
kind of club of idle personages of the village. 
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which held its sessions on a bench before a small 
inn, designated by a portrait of his majesty George 
the Third. 

12. Here they used to sit in the shade of a 
long, lazy summer's day, talking listlessly over 
village gossip or telling endless, sleepy stories 
about nothing. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was 
at length routed by his wife, who would suddenly 
break in upon the tranquillity of the assemblage 
and call the members all to naught. 

13. Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to de- 
spair, and his only alternative to escape from the 
labor of the farm and the clamor of his wife was 
to take gun in hand and stroll away into the woods. 
Here he would sometimes seat himself at the foot 
of a tree and share the contents of his wallet with 
Wolf, with whom he sympathized as a fellow 
sufferer. 

14. In a long ramble of the kind, on a fine au- 
tumnal day. Rip had scrambled to one of the 
highest parts of the Catskill Mountains. He was 
after his favorite sport of squirrel shooting, and 
the still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with 
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the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he 
threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green 
knoll that crowned the brow of a precipice. 

15. From an opening between the trees he could 
overlook all the lower country for many a mile of 
rich woodland. He saw at a distance the lordlj'' 
Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its silent 
but majestic course, with the reflection of a purple 
cloud or the sail of a lagging bark here and there 
sleeping on its glassy • bosom, and at last losing it- 
self in the blue highlands. 

16. For some time Rip lay musing on this scene. 
Evening was gradually advancing; the mountains 
began to throw their long, blue shadows over the 
valleys. He saw that it would be dark long be- 
fore he could reach the village, and he heaved a 
heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the 
terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

17. As he was about to descend he heard a voice 
from a distance hallooing, " Rip Van Winkle! Rip 
Van Winkle!" At the same time Wolf bristled 
up his back and, giving a low growl, skulked to 
his master's side, looking fearfully down into the 
glen. 
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Rip looked anxiously in the same direction, and 
perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up the 
rocks and bending under the weight of something 
he carried on his back. He was surprised to see 
any himian being in this lonely place, but, suppos- 
ing it to be some one of the neighborhood in need 
of his assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

18. On nearer approach he was still more sur- 
prised at the stranger's appearance. He was a 
short, square-built old fellow, with thick, bushy 
hair and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the 
antique Dutch fashion, — a cloth jerkin strapped 
round the waist, several pairs of breeches, the outer 
one of ample volume, decorated with rows of but- 
tons down the sides, and bunches at the knees. 

19. He bore on his shoulder a stout keg that 
seemed full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to 
approach and assist him with the load. Though 
rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaint- 
ance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity, and 
they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the 
dry bed of a mountain torrent. 

20. As they ascended. Rip every now and then 
heard long, rolling peals, like distant thunder, that 
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seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, toward which 
their rugged path conducted. Passing through the 
ravine, they came to a hollow surroimded by- 
precipices. 

21. During the whole time Rip and his com- 
panion had labored on in silence; for though the 
former marveled greatly what could be the object 
of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, 
yet there was something strange about the un- 
known that inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

22. On entering the hollow, new objects of won- 
der presented themselves. On a level spot in the 
center was a company of odd-looking personages 
playing at ninepins. They were dressed in a quaint, 
outlandish fashion; some wore short doublets, 
others jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and 
most of them had enormous breeches of similar 
style to that of the guide's. 

Their faces, too, were peculiar; one had a large 
head, broad face, and small, piggish eyes; the face 
of another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and 
was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off 
with a little red cock's tail. They all had beards 
of various shapes and colors. 
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28. There was one who seemed to be the com- 
mander. He was a stout old gentleman, with a 
weather-beaten eomitenance; he wore a laced 
doublet, broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat 
and feather, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes 
with roses in them. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was that 
though these folks were evidently amusing them- 
selves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, the 
most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the most 
melancholy party of pleasure he had ever wit- 
nessed. 

24. Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene 
but the noise of the balls, which, whenever they 
were rolled, echoed along the mountains like rum- 
bling peals of thunder. 

25. As Rip and his companion approached them 
they stared at him with such strange, uncouth 
countenances that his heart turned within him and 
his knees smote together. 

26. His companion now emptied the contents of 
the keg into large flagons and made signs to him 
to wait upon the company. He obeyed with fear 
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and trembling; they drank the liquor in silence, 
and then returned to their game. 

27. By degrees Rip's awe and fear subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon 
him, to taste the beverage, which he found had 
much the flavor of excellent Hollands. He was 
naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to 
repeat the draught. 

28. One taste provoked another, and he repeated 
his visits to the flagon so often that at length his 
eyes swam in his head, his head gradually declined, 
and he fell into a deep sleep. 



Fam'ished. Starved. 

Ges'ture. A motion of the hand 

in speaking. 
Yore. Long ago. 
Haranguing (rang). Speaking to 

a company. 
Jar'gon. Mixed dialects; babble. 
Au stere'. Severe. 
Dismayed'. Greatly confused. 



Refugee'. A runaway. 

Coun'ter part. Image; exact re- 
semblance. 

Comely (kum). Well-formed. 

Cor rob'o fated. Proved; agreed 
with. 

Pa'triarchs (arks). Ancient Jew- 
ish rulers. 



RIP VAN WINKLE 

Part II 

1. On waking he found himself on the green 
knoll from whence he had first seen the old man of 
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the glen. He rubbed his eyes — it was a bright, 
sunny morning. The birds were hopping and 
twittering among the bushes, and the eagle was 
wheeling aloft and breasting the pure mountain 
breeze. 

" Surely," thought Rip, " I have not slept here 
all night." He recalled the occurrences before he 
fell asleep. "Oh, that wicked flagon 1 " thought 
Rip; "what excuse shall I make to Dame Van 
Winkle?" 

2. He looked round for his gun, but in place of 
the clean, well-oiled fowling-piece he found an old 
firelock lying by him, the barrel encrusted with 
rust, the lock falling off, and the stock worm- 
eaten. 

He now suspected that the grave jokers of the 
mountain had put a trick upon him and, having 
dosed him with liquor, robbed him of his gun. 
Wolf, too, had disappeared. 

3. He determined to revisit the scene of the last 
evening's gambol and if he met with any of the 
party to demand his dog and gun. As he rose to 
walk, he found himself stiff in the joints and want- 
ing in his usual activity. 
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With some difficulty he got down into the glen. 
He found the gully, up which he and his compan- 
ion had ascended the preceding evening; but, to 
his astonishment, a mountain stream was now 
foaming down it. 

4. He, however, made shift to scramble up its 
sides, and at length reached to where the ravine 
had opened through the cliffs; but no trace of 
such opening remained. The rocks presented a 
high wall, over which the torrent came tumbling 
in a sheet of feathery foam. Here, then, poor 
Rip was brought to a stand. 

5. What was to be done? The morning was 
passing away, and Rip felt famished for want of 
his breakfast. He grieved to give up his dog and 
gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; but it would not 
do to starve among the mountains. He shook liis 
head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and with a heart 
full of trouble and apxiety turned his steps home- 
ward. 

6. As he approached the village he met a num- 
ber of people, but none whom he knew, which 
somewhat surprised him, for he had thought him- 
self acquainted with every one in the country 
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round. Their dress, too, was of a different fash- 
ion from that to which he was accustomed. 

They all stared at him with equal marks of sur- 
prise, and whenever they cast eyes upon him in- 
variably stroked their chins. This gesture induced 
Rip to do the same, when, to his astonishment, he 
foimd his beard had grown a foot longl 

7» He had now entered the skirts of the village. 
A troop of strange children ran at his heels, hoot- 
ing after him and pointing at his gray beard. The 
dogs, too, not one of which he recognized for an 
old acquaintance, barked at him as he passed. The 
very village was altered. 

8. There were rows of houses which he had never 
seen before, and those which had been his familiar 
haimts had disappeared. Strange names were over 
the doors — strange faces at the windows — every- 
thing was strange. His mind now misgave him; 
he began to doubt whether l^oth he and the world 
aroimd him were not bewitched. 

9. It was with some difficulty that he found his 
way to his own house, which he approached with 
silent awe, expecting every moment to hear the 
shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He foimd 
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the house gone to decay, — the roof fallen in, 
the windows shattered, and the doors off the 
hinges. 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
It was empty, forlorn, and abandoned. 

10. He now hurried forth and hastened to his 
old resort, the village inn; but it, too, was gone. 
A large, rickety wooden building stood in its place 
and over the door was painted, " The Union Hotel, 
by Jonathan Doolittle." 

Instead of the- great tree that used to shelter the 
quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared 
a tall pole with something on the top that looked 
like a red nightcap, and from it was fluttering a 
flag on which was a singular assemblage of stars 
and stripes. 

11. He recognized on the sign, however, the 
ruby face of King George, under which he had 
smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but even this 
was changed. 

The red coat was changed for one of blue and 
bufi^, a sword was held in the hand instead of a 
scepter, the head was decorated with a cocked hat. 
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and underneath was painted in large characters. 
General Washington. 

12. There was, as usual, a crowd of folks about 
the door, but none that Rip recollected. A fellow 
with his pockets full of handbills was haranguing 
about election — ^members of Congress — ^liberty — 
Bunker Hill — heroes of seventy-six — and other 
words which were a perfect jargon to the bewil- 
dered Van Winkle. 

13. The appearance of Rip, with his long, 
grizzled beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his un- 
couth dress, and the army of women and children 
that had gathered at his heels, soon attracted at- 
tention. 

A knowing, self-important old gentleman in a 
sharp, cocked hat made his way through the crowd, 
putting them to the right and left with his elbows 
as he passed, and, planting himself before Van 
Winkle, demanded in an austere tone, " what 
brought him to the election with a gun on his 
shoulder and a mob at his heels, and whether he 
meant to breed a riot in the village? " 

14. "Alas! gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat 
dismayed, " I am a poor, quiet man, a native of 
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the place, and a loyal subject of the king, God 
bless him I *' 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders: 
"A tory! a toryl a spy! a refugee! hustle him! 
away with himi" 

15. It was with great difficulty that the self-im- 
portant man in the cocked hat restored order. Rip 
humbly assured him that he meant no hann, but 
merely came there in search of some of his neigh- 
bors who used to keep about the tavern. 

" Well, who are they? Name them." 
Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
" Where's Nicholas Vedder? " 

16. There was a silence for a little while, when 
an old man replied in a thin, piping voice, " Nicho- 
las Vedder? Why, he is dead and gone these eight- 
een years I " 

'' Where's Brom Butcher? " 

**0h, he went off to the army in the beginning 
of the war ; some say he was killed at the storming 
of Stony Point, others say he was drowned in the 
squall at the foot of Antony's Nose. I don't know 
— he never came back again. ' ' 

** Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?" 
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"He went off to the wars, too; was a great 
militia general, and is now in Congress." 

17. Rip's heart died away at hearing of these 
sad changes in his home and friends, and finding 
himself thus alone in the world. Every answer 
puzzled him, too, by treating of such enormous 
lapses of time and of matters which he could not 
understand; war — Congress — Stony Point — ^he had 
no courage to ask after any more friends, but cried 
out in despair, "Does anybody here know Rip 
Van Winkle?" 

"Oh, Rip Van Winkle!" exclaimed two or 
three. " Oh, to be sure ! that's Rip Van Winkle 
yonder leaning against the tree." 

18. Rip looked and beheld a precise counterpart 
of himself as he went up the mountain, — ^appar- 
ently as lazy and certainly as ragged. The poor 
fellow was now completely confounded. He 
doubted his own identity and whether he was him- 
self or another man. In the midst of his bewilder- 
ment the man in the cocked hat demanded who he 
was and what was his name. 

" God knows," exclaimed he, at his wit's end; 
" I'm not myself — I'm somebody else. I was my- 
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self last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, 
and they've changed my gun and everything's 
changed and I'm changed and I can't tell what's 
my name or T?ho I am! " 

19. At this critical moment a fresh, comely 
woman passed through the throng to get a peep 
at the gray-bearded man. She had a chubby child 
in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, J^egan 
to cry. "Hush, Rip," cried she, "hush; the old 
man won't hurt you." 

The name of the child, the air of the mother, the 
tone of her voice, all awakened a train of recollec- 
tions in his mind. 

20. "What is your name, my good woman?" 
asked he. 

" Judith Gardenier." 
And your father's name? " 
Ah, poor man, his name wflis Rip Van Winkle; 
it's twenty yeays since he went away from home 
.with his gun and never has been heard of since. 
J His dog came home without him; but whether 
he shot himself or was carried away by the 
Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but a little 
girl. 
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21. Rip had but one question more to ask; but 
he put it with a faltering voice: — 

" Where's your mother? " 

" Oh, she, too, had died but a short time since." 
The honest man could contain himself no longer. 
He caught his daughter and her child in his arms. 
" I am your father! " cried he. " Young Rip Van 
Winkle once, old Rip Van Winkle now. Does 
nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle? " 

22. All stood amazed, until an old woman, tot- 
tering out from among the crowd, put her hand 
to her brow, and, peering under it in his face for 
a moment, exclaimed, " Sure enough 1 it is Rip 
Van Winkle — ^it is himself. Welcome home again, 
old neighbor. Why, where have you been these 
twenty long years? " 

23. Rip's story was soon told, for the whole 
twenty years had been to him but as one night. 
The neighbors stared when they heard it; some 
were seen to wink at each other and put their 
tongues in their cheeks, and the self-important 
man in the cocked hat screwed down the comers 
of his mouth and shook his head. 

24. It was determined, however, to take the 
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opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen 
slowly advancing up the road. He recollected Rip 
at once and corroborated his story in the most satis- 
factory manner. 

He assured the company that it was a fact 
handed down from his ancestor, the historian, that 
the Catskill Mountains had always been haunted 
by strange beings. 

That it was affirmed that the great Hendrick 
Hudson, the first discoverer of the river and coun- 
try, kept a kind of vigil there every twenty years 
with his crew of the Half -moon, being permitted 
in this way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise 
and keep a guardian eye upon the river and the 
great city called by his name. 

That his father had seen them in their old Dutch 
dresses playing at ninepins in the hollow of the 
mountain; and that he himself had heard one sum- 
mer afternoon the sound of their balls like distant 
peals of thunder. 

25. Rip's daughter took him home to live with 
her, and he resinned his old walks and habits. 

He took his place once more on the bench at the 
inn door and was reverenced as one of the patri- 
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archs of the village. It was some time before he 
could be made to comprehend the strange events 
that had taken place. 

How there had been a revolutionary war — ^that 
the country had thrown off the yoke of old Eng- 
land — and that, instead of being a subject of his 
majesty George the Third, he was now a free citi- 
zen of the United States. 

26. He used to tell his story to every stranger 
that arrived at the hotel. He was observed at first 
to vary on some points every time he told it, which 
was doubtless owing to his having so recently 
awakened. Some always pretended to doubt the 
reality of it and insisted that Rip had been out of 
his head 

The old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost uni- 
versally gave it full credit. Even to this day they 
never hear a thunderstorm about the Catskill but 
they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at 
their game of ninepins. 



SUBJECT XXVII 




John Godtret Saze was 
bom in 1816, and died in 
1^87. He became famous aa 
a writer of humorous poetry. 
Besides writing poetry he 
acted as an editor and pub- 
lic lecturer. 



Calked (kawkt). Stopped up thejTOUed. Charged a fee. 

leaks. Leech. Blood -sucker. 

Ha'tron. Middle-aged woman. | Shioud. White robe for the dead. 



LITTLE JERRY, THE MILLER 

By John G. Saxe 

1. Beneath the hill you may see the mill, 

Of wasting wood and crumbling stone; 

The wheel is dripping and clattering still. 

But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 




2. Year after year, early and late, 

Alike in summer and winter weather. 

He pecked the stones and calked the gate. 

And mill and miller grew old together. 

3. "Little Jerry!" — ^'twas all the same — 

They loved him well who called him so; 
And whether he'd ever another name, 
Nobody ever seemed to know. 
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4. 'Twas " Little Jerry, come grind my rye ; " 

And ** Little Jerry, come grind my wheat; " 
And " Little Jerry " was still the cry. 
From matron bold and maiden sweet. 

5. 'Twas " Little Jerry " on every tongue. 

And thus the simple truth was told; 
For Jerry was little when he was young. 
And Jerry was little when he was old. 

• 

6. But what in size he chanced to lack. 

That, Jerry made up in being strong; 
I've seen a sack upon his back 

As thick as the miller, and quite as long. 

7.- Always busy, and always merry. 
Always doing his very best, 
A notable wag was little Jerry, 

Who uttered well his standing jest — 

8. " When will you grind my corn, I say? " 
" Nay," quoth Jerry, " you needn't scold. 
Just leave your grist for half a day. 
And never fear but you'll be tolled." 



9. How Jerry lived is known to fame. 

But how he died there's none may know; 
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One autumn day the rumor came — 
" The brook and Jerry are very low." 

10. And then 'twas whispered mournfully 

The leech had come and he was dead; 
And all the neighbors flocked to see: — 
" Poor Little Jerry! " was all they said. 

11. They laid him in his earthy bed — 

His miller's coat his only shroud — 
" Dust to dust " the parson said, 
And all the people wept aloud. 

12. For he had shunned the deadly sin. 

And not a grain of over^toll 
Had ever dropped into his bin. 
To weigh upon his parting soul. 

13. Beneath the hill there stands the mill, 

Of wasting wood and crumbling stone; 

The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 

But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 



SUBJECT xxvm 



Myr'i ads. Many thousands. 
Sea-girt. Bounded by the sea. 
An niTil lated. Utterly destroyed. 
Imp&led'. Held fast. 



A mid'ships. Midway between 

stem and stem. 
Tenacity (nas). A firm grip. 



GRACE DARLING 

1. A little way off the coast of Northumberland 
lies a group of bare, desolate islands, about twenty- 
five in number, and of various shapes and sizes. 
They bear the name of the Fame Islands; and one 
of the largest of them, called the Longstone, is 
an object of interest, from its association with the 
heroic deed which has made Grace Darling's name 
" familiar as household words." 

2. At one end of the island stands the light- 
house, with the little cottage attached, where live 
the keeper and his family. Besides these, the only 
inhabitants of the place are the myriads of sea- 
birds that sit in grave rows along the crags, or 
wheel about screaming in the air. 

8. As Longstone looks now, so it looked many 
years ago, when Grace Darling was living there 
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with her father and her mother. She had Kved 
there nearly all her days, with brief intervals of 
residence on shore among her relatives; and to her 
the solitary island, so desolate to other eyes, had 
all the charms and attractions of home. Some- 
times for weeks together the little household had 
no communication whatever with the mainland; but 
this only boimd them more closely to one another. 

4. Cut off from society, — for he had been a 
light-house keeper from his youth, — Mr. Darling 
was thrown very much upon his own resources for 

instruction and amusement, and was a man of con- 

* 

siderable intelligence and self -culture. He had no 
great store of book-learning, perhaps, for few 
books came in his way; but the few he had were 
well-thumbed. A keen observer, he could read the 
signs of the sky shrewdly and surely, — ^knew all 
the manners and customs of the wild-fowl, and 
could tell where to lay hands on rare stores of eggs 
and chickens whenever they were wanted. He had 
given all his children a good education ; and Grace 
was a good reader, and could write as pretty a 
letter as any. 

5. A quiet, contented life they must have led. 
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that little household in their sea-girt home, with 
no neighbors to visit and gossip with them, and 
far from the stir and bustle of busy England. 
We can fancy them on some sunny afternoon sit- 
ting in the cottage door, Grace and her mother 
with their sewing, and the father cleaning his 
lamps, or watching the vessels in the offing through 
his glass ; or gathering around the hearth some 
stormy night, listening to the dashing of the rain 
and the moaning of the wind, and recalling the 
disasters of some former storm that had strewn the 
rocks with spars and ropes. 

6. The mention of a heroine is apt to call up the 
picture of a tall, stately damsel, with dark, flash- 
ing eyes, and floating hair, and, perhaps, just a 
touch of masculine vigor and decision in her voice 
and manner; but nothing could be more unlike 
Grace Darling. She was a fair-haired. Comely 
girl of twenty-two, with soft blue eyes, and a 
shy, shrinking manner. Her figure was about the 
middle height, and by no means striking; but her 
countenance was full of sense, modesty, and gen- 
uine kindliness of heart. But " under this modest 
exterior," writes one who had visited her at Long- 
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stone, "lay a spirit capable of the most exalted 
devotion, — a devotion so entire, that it swallowed 
up and annihilated anything like fear." 

7. As the night was beginning to close in, one 
rough September day, in the year 1888, a steamer 
passed through the " Fairway," between the Fame 
Islands and the coast, on her passage northward. 
A stiif breeze was blowing right in her teeth; and 
as she labored in the heavy sea, a leak, which she 
had sprung soon after starting, but which the car- 
penter thought he had stopped, began to gape 
again, and let in the water alarmingly. All hands 
were at the pimaps, but still the water rose inch 
by inch faster than they could pimap it out. To 
make matters worse, thick sleet was driving across 
the sea, the breeze was freshening to a gale, and the 
murky aspect of the sky, the hasty fleeting of the 
sea-birds shoreward, and many other signs, fore- 
told a gathering storm. 

8. As the vessel pitched to and fro, the leak be- 
came worse and worse. The engine fires were 
washed out; and the sails, which had before been 
taken in for fear of the gale, had to be hoisted. 
The storm now burst upon them in all its fury, — 
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the wind blew hurricanes, the waves surged moun- 
tain high, the sleet drove thick and fast, and a 
dense fog enveloped them on every side. The tide 
set strongly to the south, and the crippled vessel, 
wheeling round, drifted helplessly along with it. 

9. As the night wore on the fog cleared up a 
little, and the terror-stricken crejv beheld a dim 
line of foaming breakers close to leeward, and the 
Fame lights shining hazily through the gloom! 
With the rocky coast on one hand, and the sharp, 
jagged islands on the other, they were driving, as 
it were, between the very jaws of death. With 
their paddle-wheels they might have weathered it; 
but the leak had stopped them, and even the helm 
refused to answer in the heavy sea.^ Rolling to 
and fro at the mercy of the waves, all hope was 
over for the fated vessel; — either the leak would 
sink her, or she would die a sudden death on the 
rocks. 

10. Before the morning broke, the vessel had 
struck and gone to pieces. The winds and waves 
had hurled her head foremost on one of the islands, 
— raised her for a moment, and then dashed her 
down again, with a fury that no timber could re- 
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sist. She broke off sharp amidships. A swirling 
eddy swallowed up the stern — ^the forepart was 
left impaled upon the rock. 

11. Before the vessel broke, some nine or ten of 
the crew, intent only on self-preservation, lowered 
one of the boats and left the ship, and were soon 
lost sight of in the storm. The captain and many 
of the passengers had perished. Around the wind- 
lass on the forecastle some dozen poor wretches 
clung with the tenacity of despair, the sea break- 
ing over them every moment, and threatening to 
drag them down into the deep. In the fore-cal)in 
a woman with two children in her arms, lay in a 
swoon of terror. 



Launched. Set aHoat. 
Ebb'-tide. Tide flowing out. 
Ballads. Songs. 



Suit^ors. Lovers. 
Ez'ploit. Brave act. 



GRACE DARLING 

Part II 

1. With the first streak of dawn Grace Darling 
looked out upon the stormy scene. A mist still 
hung over the water, and half shrouded the islands 
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from sight. There was a high wind; and the sea, 
even on the cahnest day never without a heavy 
surge among these rocky gorges, was raging 
fiercely. On the edge of one of the islands, nearly 
a mile off, she descried a strange dark mass loom- 
ing through the mist; and, with the aid of the tele- 
scope, made out that it was the remnant of a 
wreck, with a few survivors perched upon its bows. 

2. " O father, here is a wreck upon one of the 
rocks!" she cried, running into the cottage and 
putting the telescope into her father's hand ; " and 
see, some of the crew are still alive and clinging 
to it." 

"Alasl poor souls, they have not long to live. 
God help them; the sea will soon suck them down, 
wreck and all; no human help can reach them in 
such a storm as this.'* 

3. Mr. Darling had a brave, stout heart, but he 
well knew the peril of an open boat among the 
jagged rocks, and on such a sea. Grace knew the 
peril, too, but her heroic nature set it at naught, 
compared with the chance of rescuing the poor 
people on the wreck from the watery grave that 
yawned around them. She had never handled an 
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oar except in sport/ and on the calmest waters, but 
now she urged her father to put to sea with her, 
and brave the dangers of the passage to the rock. 
She could not bear, she said, to sit with folded 
hands and see them perish before her eyes; and, 
with God's help, they yet might save them. 

a 

4. Mr. Darling yielded: the boat was launched, 
and he and Grace, taking each an oar, shoved her 
oif, and were soon tossing, now high upon the 
crest, now lost to sight in the deep trough of the 
great waves. It was ebb-tide, and the boat had 
many a narrow escape; but they made a safe pas- 
sage, and at last got near the wreck. 

5. Here, however, they encoimtered the greatest 
risk, from the difficulty of steadying the boat and 
preventing it from being dashed to pieces on the 
sharp ridges of the rocks. But the strong arms 
and the stout hearts that had carried them across 
the raging waters kept it off; and nine persons, 
almost dead with cold and despair, were taken 
safely into the boat. The poor woman in the cabin 
was found with life still trembling in her bosom; 
but the two children lay dead in her arms. 

6. We may imagine the feelings of delight and 
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anxiety with which the sufferers beheld the little 
boat tossing toward them — now all but shattered 
on a rock, now seemingly swallowed up by some 
monster wave, but foot by foot approaching them, 
luitil they could distinguish the figures of their 
preservers. We may also picture to ourselves the 
amazement with which they gazed upon .the calm, 
earnest face of the heroic Grace,, by the side of her 
gray, weather-beaten father. 

7. Several burst into tears ; some looked at one 
another with a stupid stare, rubbed their eyes, to 
convince themselves that they were not dreaming, 
and that they were really awake and — saved. All 
hearts were softened, and many a fervent prayer 
— with some, perhaps, the first for years — ^went up 
to heaven for blessings on their preservers. 

8. By the time they left the wreck the tide had 
turned, and had not the Darlings had the assist- 
ance of the wrecked party in rowing back again, 
they would themselves, as they knew beforehand, 
have had to remain on the precarious footing of 
the rock until the tide had ebbed again. The boat 
safely reached the light-house; but, owing to the 
violent seas that continued to prevail among the 
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islands, the survivors of the wreck had to stay 
there for two days. 

9. A boat's crew, that came over for them from 
the mainland, had also to put up there; so that 
there was a party of nearly twenty persons in the 
light-house, besides the Darlings. Grace Darling 
retired to rest on the night of the storm, a girl 
little known, but ere many days were over she was 
one of the most famous women in the land. The 
story of her daring deed was wafted all over Eu- 
rope; innumerable testimonials poured in upon her, 
— one a public subscription of over three thousand 
dollars. 

10. Ballads in her honor were sung about the 
streets; and scores of suitors sought her hand in 
marriage. But amidst all the tumult of applause, 
Grace never forgot the modesty which is the true 
handmaid of heroism; and nothing could induce 
her to quit the lonely light-house. There she lived 
with her father and mother just as formerly, until 
failing health rendered it necessary for her to re- 
move to Bamborough. Consumption laid its icy 
hand upon her, and after a lingering sickness, she 
died, three years after her famous exploit. 



SUBJECT XXIX 

Eliza Sproat Turner, author of " Out-of-Door Rhymes," 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1826. She has not attained a 
wide reputation. Her poem " A Little Goose ** is worthy of 
note. 



Far'ing. Traveling. 
Cher'ished. Held with affection. 



De spairlng. Ceasing to hope. 
Ker'chief. Scarf; handkerchief. 



A LITTLE GOOSE 
By Eliza Speoat Tuenee 



The chill November day was done, 

The working world home faring; 
The wind came whistling through the streets 

And set the gas-lamps flaring; 
And hopelessly and aimlessly 

The withered leaves went flying, 
When mingled with the sighing wind, 

I heard a small voice crying. 



And shivering on the corner stood 
A child of four or over; 



No cloak or hat her small soft arms 
And wind-blown curls to cover. 

Her dimpled face was stained with tears; 
Her romid blue eyes ran over, 

She cherished in her wee, blue hand 
A bunch of faded clover. 



And, one hand round her treasure, while 

She slipped in mine the other. 
Half -scared, half -confidential, said, 

" Oh, please, I want my mother! " 
" Tell me your street and number, pet ; 

Don't cry, I'll take you to it." 
Sobbing, she answered, " I forget — 

The organ made me do it. 
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" He came and played on Milly's steps. 
The monkey took the money. 

And so I followed down the street. 
The monkey was so funny I 
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I've walked about ^ hundred hours. 

From one street to another; 
The monkey's gone, I've spoiled my flowers; 

Oh, please, I want my mother! " 



" But what's your mother's name, and wb^t 

The street? Now, think a mxnu!£k^ 
" My mother's name is ' Mammit <Je»r \ 

The street — I can't begin it.'^ 
" But what is strange about the house. 

Or new, not like the others ? " 
" I guess you mean my trundle-bed. 

Mine and my little brother's. 

6 

" Oh, dear! I ought to be at home. 

To help him say his prayers ; 
He's such a baby, he forgets. 

And we are both such players — 
And there's a bar between, to keep 

From pitching on each other; 
For Harry rolls when he's asleep. 

Oh, dear! I want my mother.'* 



n 
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The sky grew stormy; people passed 
All muffled, homeward faring; 

" You'll have to spend the night with me, 
I said, at last despairing. 

I tied a kerchief round her neck — 



» 



a 



" What ribbon's this my blossom? 
Why, don't you know," she smiling asked, 
And drew it from her bosom. 



8 

A card, with munber, street, and name I 

My eyes astonished met it; 
" For," said the Uttle one, " you see, 

I might sometime forget it; 
And so I wear a little thing. 

That tells you all about it ; 
For mother says she's very sure 

I should get lost without it.'* 



SUBJECT XXX 



A FOOLISH LITTLE MAIDEN 



A foolish little maiden had a foolish little bonnet. 
With a ribbon and a feather and a bit of lace 

upon it; 
And in order that the maidens of the little town 

might know it, 
She thought she'd go to meeting next Sunday, 

just to show it. 



Now although this little bonnet was scarce larger 

than a dime, 
The getting of it settled proved to be a work of 

time; 
And when it was fairly tied all the bells had 

stopped their ringing, 
And when she got to meeting sure enough the 

folks were singing. 
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So this foolish little maiden stood and waited at 

the door; 
She smoothed her ruffles out behind, and smoothed 

them out before. 
"Hallelujah! Hallelujah!" sang the choir above 

her head ; 
" Hardly knew you ! Hardly knew you I " were 

the words she thought they said. 

This made the little maiden feel so very, very cross, 
That she gave her mouth a little twist and her head 

a little toss ; 
For she thought the very words they sang were all 

about her bonnet. 
With a ribbon and a feather and a bit of lace 

upon it. 



She did not stop to listen to the sermon or the 

prayers. 
But pattered down the silent street and hurried up 

the stairs. 
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Till she reached her little bureau, and in a band- 
box on it 

Had hidden safe from critic's eye her foolish little 
bonnet, 

6 

Which proves, my little maidens, that each of you 

will find 
In every Sunday service but an echo of your mind; 
And the little head that's filled with silly little airs 
Will never get a blessing from sermons or from 

prayers. 



SUBJECT XXXI 

^^M^^ Charles G. L&land, an 

^1^*^^% American poet, journalist, and 

J P ^s^L humorist, was born in Phila- 

BSY^B delpHa, August 15, 1824. He 

l^yl^ph^^L graduated at Princeton Gollege, 

^^^Bd^^^^ and afterward studied law. The 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ law was soon abandoned for 

^^^^^V^^^^^^^^^H literary work. His great book, 

m^^^^k^^^^^^^^m entitled " Hans Breitmann'a 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Ballads," made him famous. 

Mr. Leiand died in Italy, March 20, 1903. 

THE INDIAN ORPHEUS 

By Chakles G. Leland 

1. It is well known that long ago fairies and 
elves lived in the woods. Some had their homes in 
trees and some in the Httle flowers. They danced 
and sang and led a merry life. They could charm 
mortals and sometimes taught them to sing won- 
derful songs. They knew how to play on magic 
pipes or flutes. When a mortal had been kind to 
them they would teach him how to play on the 
magic flute. 
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2. When Glooskap lived on earth he promised 
to give men whatever they wanted. 

One day two yomig men began their journey to 
his wigwam. It was a very long way, but at last 
they came to the island where Glooskap lived. 
First they saw Dame Bear and Marten and next 
the master himself. They all sat down to dinner, 
but there was only a very small piece of meat. 
One of the young men thought it was a joke and 
took almost all that was on the dish, and at once 
the meat grew to its former size. Every one ate 
what he wanted, and at the end of the meal the 
dish was as full as ever. 

3. One of these young men wished to have all 
the power the elves had. Glooskap told him to 
bathe in the streams, and then gave him a beauti- 
ful white robe and a hair chain of magic. 

When he put this chain on, he could see and hear 
the elves and had all their power. Glooskap gave 
him a flute and told him to play and sing. Then 
he found that he had a beautiful voice and with 
his magic he could charm all men. The birds and 
beasts also listened to his music, and were even 
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charmed with it. He became the great musician 
of the Indians. 

4. Now the second young man wished to have 
for his wife the most beautiful of Indian maids. 

Glooskap sent the musician with him to assist in 
winning the Indian girl. So he begged the master 
to lend them his magic canoe. " That I will 
gladly, if you will return it." 

5. This the young man promised to do, and they 
went to the shore but could see no canoe. " There 
is my canoe,'' said the merry Glooskap, and he 
pointed to a rocky island covered with tall pine 
trees. When he spoke the island changed to a 
canoe with masts and sails, and they started on 
their journey. 

6. At last they came to the place where the prin- 
cess lived* They went to the wigwam of her father 
and w^ere given seats of honor. The yoimger man 
said, " I am tired of living alone." The chief said 
that he was willing to give his daughter to the 
young Indian if he would slay the horned dragon. 
The young man agreed and with his friend left 
the wigwam. 

7. During the night the magician went to the 
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cave where the dragon lived. He placed a log over 
the entrance to the cave and began playing on his 
magic flute. Soon the dragon came forth, putting 
out his head after the manner of snakes. 

While doing this he rested his neck upon the 
log, and the Indian cut off the serpent's head with 
one blow of his hatchet. 

Then he took it to his friend, who in the morn- 
ing gave it to the chief. The old man said to him- 
self, " This time I fear I shall lose my child." 

8, Then the chief said he would like to see the 
young man slide down hill. Two toboggans were 
brought out, one for the strangers and one for two 
powerful magicians. 

The moimtain was ragged with rocks and ice 
and trees. At the word both sleds went flying 
down the terrible mountain. Soon the young man 
was thrown off, and his friend stopped the tobog- 
gan an instant to drag him back. The other men 
did not know that the musician had done this so 
that the other sled would go before him. 

9. Soon the sled of these two magicians stopped, 
but that of the strangers went over it and far up 
the side of the other hill. 
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Then the chief said to himself, " This time I 
have lost my daughter." 

But there was a third trial for the young man. 
The old Indian said, " There is a young man in 
my camp who has never been beaten in running. 
If you wish to win my daughter you must con- 
quer him in the race." 

10. Soon the elf -magician lent his friend the 
magic flute to give him power. 

When the runners met, the yoimg man asked, 
"Who art thou?" and the runner answered, "I 
am Northern Lights. And who art thou? " 

The youth answered, " I am Chain Lightning! " 
and they ran. In an instant they could be seen no 
longer by the Indians of the village. They were 
far away over the distant hills. 

11. They all sat down and waited, and before 
noon Chain Lightning returned, and he was not 
out of breath, though he had gone round the world. 

At night. Northern Lights returned, and he was 
pale and trembling, though he had not been around 
the world and had turned back. 

The old chief, seeing him beaten, exclaimed, 
" This time I shall certainly lose my child." 
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12. And yet there was another trial of the young 
man ere he could win her whom he wished. 

There was in the village a man whom no one 
could excel in swimming or diving. The young 
man must try his strength with him. When they 
met, the man of the village said, " I am a Sea 
Duck! " The youth replied, " I am a Loon." 

13. So they dived. The young man who called 
himself a Sea Duck rose to the surface of the 
water for air, but the Loon did not come up. 
Long they waited. An hour passed, and at last 
the Loon appeared. 

Then the old chief said, " This is the last trial 
of your strength, and you have won my daughter." 

So the young man married the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the chief and took her back to his home and 
to his people. 



SUBJECT XXXII 



Mir'rored. Reflected, as in a glass. 
Mus'ket. Old-fashioned gun. 
Gauze. Very thin dress goods. 
Tin'sel. Dazzling trimmings for a 
dreiss. 



Trilled. Made a peculiar noise 

with the mouth. 
Hel'met. Head cover. 
Re frain'. To resist desire. 
Illu'mined. Lighted up. 
Syljph. A fairy. 



THE TIN SOLDIER 
By Hans Christian Andersen 

1. There were once five-and-twenty tin soldiers; 
they were all brothers, for they had all been born 
of one old tin spoon. They shouldered their mus- 
kets and looked straight before them — ^their uni- 
form was red and blue, and very splendid. 

2. The first thing they had heard in the world, 
when the lid was taken off their box, had been the 
words, "Tin Soldiers!*" These words were ut- 
tered by a little boy, clapping his hands — ^the sol- 
diers had been given to him, for it was his birth- 
day; and now he put them upon the table. Each 
soldier was exactly like the rest; but one of them 
had been cast last of all, and there had not been 
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enough tin to finish him; but he stood as firmly 
upon his one leg as the others did on their two ; and 
it was just this Soldier who became remarkable. 

3. On the table on which they had been placed 
stood many other playthings, but the toy that at- 
tracted most attention was a neat castle of card- 
board. Through the little windows one could see 
straight into the hall. Before the castle some lit- 
tle trees were placed round a little lake. Waxen 
swans swam on this lake, and were mirrored in it. 

4. This was all very pretty; but the prettiest of 
all was a Little Lady, who stood at the open door 
of the castle; she also was cut out in paper, but she 
had a dress of the clearest gauze, and a little nar- 
row blue ribbon over her shoulders, that looked 
like a scarf; and in the middle of this ribbon was 
a shining tinsel rose as big as her whole face. 

5. The little lady stretched out both her arms, 
for she was a dancer; and then she lifted one leg 

, so high that the Tin Soldier could not see it at all, 
and thought that, like himself, she had but one leg. 

6. " That would be just the wife for me," 
thought he, "but she is such a grand lady; she 
lives in a castle and I have only a box, and there 
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are five-and-twenty of us in that. It is no place 
for her. But I must try to make acquaintance 
with her," 

7. And then he lay down at full length behind 
a snuff-box which was on the table; there he could 
easily watch the dainty Little Lady who continued 
to stand upon one leg without losing her balance. 

8. When evening came, all the other tin soldiers 
were put into their bpx, and the people in the 
house went to bed. Now the toys began to play all 
sorts of games, such as " prisoner's base," " visit- 
ing," and the like. The tin soldiers rattled in their 
box, for they wanted to join and could not lift the 
lid. The nut-cracker turned somersaults, the pen- 
cil amused itself by writing on the table, and all 
toys made so much noise at their play that they 
awoke the canary, and he too chattered and trilled. 

9. The only two who did not stir from their 
places were the Tin Soldier and the Dancing 
Lady; she stood straight up on the point of one 
of her toes, and stretched out both her arms; and 
he was just as enduring on his one leg, while he 
never turned his eyes from her face. 

Pretty soon the clock struck twelve — ^and bounce ! 
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the lid flew off the snuff-box; it was a trick box, 
and instead of snuff contained a little black Gobhn. 

10. "Tin Soldier!" said the Goblin, " don't 
stare at things that don't concern you." But the 
Tin Soldier pretended not to hear him. 

" Very well, then, just you wait till to-morrow," 
said the Goblin. 

11. When morning came and the children were 
playing again with their toys, the Tin Soldier was 
placed on the window-sill, and whether it was the 
Goblin or the draught that did it, all at once the 
window flew open, and the Soldier fell head over 
heels out of the third story. That was a terrible 
passage. He put his leg straight up, and stuck 
with helmet and bayonet downward between the 
paving-stones. 

12. The servant-maid and the little boy came 
down at once to look* for him, and though they al- 
most trod upon him, they did not see him. If the 
Soldier had cried out, " Here I am! " they would 
have found him at once; but he did not think it 
becoming to call out because he was in uniform. 

13. Now it began to rain, the drops soon fell 
thicker and thicker, and presently came down in 
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streams. When the shower was over two street 
boys came by, 

" Just look," said one of them, " there lies a tin 
soldier. We'll take him up, and give him a ride in 
a boat." 

14. So they made a boat out of a newspaper, 
and put the Tin Soldier in the middle of it. Down 
the gutter he sailed, the boys running by the side, 
shouting and clapping their hands. Goodness 
preserve us I how the waves rose in that gutter, and 
how fast the stream ran! The paper boat rocked 
up and down, and sometimes swirled around so 
rapidly that the Tin Soldier became dizzy; but he 
remained firm, looking straight before him and 
shouldering his musket. 

15. All at once the boat went into a long drain, 
and the Soldier found it as dark as if he had been 
shut up in his box. 

" Where am I going now? " he thought. " Yes, 
it is surely the Goblin's work. Ah, if only the 
Little Lady were beside me, it might be twice as 
dark for all I'd care." 

16. Just then up popped a great Water Rat 
which had its home under the drain. 
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" Hallo, there! have you a passport?" cried the 
Rat, " Show your passport! " 

But the Tin Soldier kept silence, and held his 
musket tighter than ever, 

17. The boat sailed on, but the Rat swam after 
it in pursuit! Ha! how he gnashed his teeth, and 
shouted to the bits of straw and wood floating on 
the stream, " Catch him! hold him! He hasn't 
paid toll — ^he hasn't shown his passport ! " 

But the stream became stronger and stronger. 
The Tin Soldier could see the bright daylight 
where the arch ended, and he heard a roaring noise 
which might have frightened a bolder man. Only 
think — just where the tunnel ended, the drain ran 
into a great canal; and for the Soldier that was as 
dangerous as it would be for us to be carried over 
a huge waterfall, 

18. He was so near it he could not stop; he only 
stiffened himself as much as he could, and no one 
could say he moved an eyelid. The boat whirled 
round three or four times, and filled with water to 
its very edge, the paper loosened more and more, 
deeper and deeper sank the little craft, and the 
waves closed over the Soldier's head. He thought 
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of the pretty little Dancer, whom he should never 
see again, and in his ears sounded the refrain: — 



(( 



Farewell, farewell, thou warrior brave 
For this day thou must die ! " 



19. With that the paper parted and the Tin 
Soldier fell out, but was instantly snapped up by 
a great fish. Oh, how dark it was in the fish's 
body! darker than in the drain, and then it was 
so narrow. But the Tin Soldier remained un- 
moved, and lay at full length, shouldering his 
musket. 

20. The fish swam to and fro, he made the most 
wonderful movements, and then became quite still. 
At last something flashed through him like light- 
ning. The daylight shone quite clear, and a voice 
said aloud, " The , Tin Soldier!" The fish had 
been caught, carried to market, bought, and taken 
into the kitchen, where the cook cut him open with 
a large knife. She picked up the Soldier and car- 
ried him into the sitting-room, where all were anx- 
ious to see the remarkable man who had traveled 
about inside a fish. 

21. The Tin Soldier was not at all proud as she 
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set him on a table. What strange things may hap- 
pen in the world! The Tin Soldier found himself 
in his old home, he saw the same children, the same 
toys on the table, and the pretty castle with the 
graceful Uttle Dancer. There she stood, still bal- 
ancing herself on one leg with her arms out- 
stretched. That moved the Tin Soldier; he very 
nearly wept tin tears, but that would not have been 
becoming in a warrior. He looked at her, but they 
said nothing. 

22. Then one of the little boys took the Tin 
Soldier and flung him into the stove. Nobodj'' 
knew why he did this; it must have been the work 
of the Goblin in the snuff-box. 

23. The Tin Soldier stood there quite illumined 
and felt a heat that was terrible; but whether this 
heat was caused by the real fire or by love he did 
not know. The colors had quite gone off from 
him; but whether that had happened in the jour- 
ney or had been caused by grief no one could say. 

24. He looked at the Little Lady, and she 
looked at him. He felt that he was melting, but 
he stood firm, shouldering his musket. Then sud- 
denly the door of the room flew open, the draught 
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of air caught the Dancer, and she flew like a sylph 
right into the stove to the Tin Soldier, flashed up in 
a flame and was gone in a second. Then the Tin 
Soldier melted down into a lump, and when the 
servant-maid took the ashes out next day she 
found him in the shape of a little tin heart. But 
of the Dancer nothing remained but the tinsel 
rose, and that was burned as black as a coaL 



SUBJECT XXXIII 




John T. Trowbridge, the author of 
many short poema, was born September 16, 
,1827- He has written stories also, but his 
poems are the most popular. His poems 
show the keen insight of the author into 
the doubts and fears of the human heart; 
and many a moral lesson is clearly read 
between the lines. His masterpiece is " The 
Vagabonds." 



GREEN APPLES 
By J. T. Teowbeidge 



Pull down the bough. Bob — isn't this fun? 
Now give it a shake, and there goes one; 
Now put your hand up to the other and see 
If it isn't as mellow as mellow can be. 

I know by the stripe 

It must be ripe; 
That's one apiece for you and me. 




Green, are they? Well, no master for that, 
Sit down on the grass and we'll have a chat, 
And I'll tell you what old Parson Butte 
Said last Sunday of unripe fruit: 
" Life," said he, 
" Is a beautiful tree. 
Heavily laden with beautiful fruit. 
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" For the youth there's love just streaked with r 
And bright joys hanging right over his head; 
Blessings, and honor, and great estate, 
For those who patiently work and wait. 

Blessings "-said he- 

" Of every degree, 
Ripening early and ripening late. 
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" Take them in season, pluck and eat. 
And the fruit is wholesome, the fruit is sweet; 
But oh, my friends ! " — Here he gave a rap. 
On his desk like a regular thunder-clap. 

And made such a bang 
Old Deacon Lang . 

Woke up out of his Sunday nap. 



" Green fruit," said he, " God would not bless. 
But half life's sorrow and bitterness. 
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Half the evil and ache and crime 
Comes from tasting before their time 

The fruit heaven sent," 

Then on he went 
To his fourthly and fifthly — wasn't it prime? 

6 

But say^ Bob, this is a green one. Why didn't we 

Leave them another week on the tree? 

Is yours as bitter? Give us a bite. 

The pulp is tough and the seeds are white. 

And the taste of it puckers 
My mouth like a sucker's. 



SUBJECT XXXIV 



Alice Gary, an American poetess^ was born near Cincin- 
nati in 18^0. She and her sister Phoebe wrote a number of 
volmnes of poems and stories for young people. Among the 
books that Alice wrote may be mentioned " The Lover's Diary," 
" Snow Berries,** " Married, not Mated," etc. Both sisters 
died in 1871. 



Dis'taff. A staff for holding flax 

while it is spun. 
Dike. A bank of earth to keep out 

the sea. 



Be like\ Perhaps. 

Salm'on (sam). A beautiful fish. 



THE WISE FAIRY 



By Alice Caey 



Once, in a rough, wild country, 
On the other side of the sea. 

There lived a dear little fairy, 
And her home was in a tree, 

A dear little, queer little fairy. 
And a9 rich as she could be. 
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To northward and to southward, 
She could overlook the land, 

And that was why she had her house 
In a tree, you understand. 

For she was the friend of the friendless, 
And her heart was in her hand. 



And when she saw poor women 

Patiently, day by day, 
Spinning, spinning, and spinning. 

Their lonesome lives away. 
She would hide in the flax of their distaffs 

A lump of gold, they say. 



And when she saw poor ditchers, 

Knee-deep in some wet dike. 
Digging, digging, and digging, 

To their very graves, belike. 
She would hide a shining Itmtip of gold, 

Where their spades would be sure to strike. 
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And when she saw poor children 
Their goats from the pastures take. 

Or saw them milking and milking, 
Till their arms were ready to break, 

What a splashing in their milking-pails 
Her gifts of gold would make I 

6 

Sometimes in the night, a fisher 
Would hear her sweet, low call. 

And all at once a salmon of gold 
Right out of his net would fall ; 

But what I have to tell you 
Is the strangest thing of all. 



If any ditcher, or fisher. 

Or child, or spinner old. 
Bought shoes for his feet, or bread to eat, 

Or a coat to keep from the cold, 
The gift of the good old fairy 

Was always trusty gold. 
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But if a ditcher, or fisher, 

Or spinner, or child so gay, 
Bought jewels, or wine, or silks so fine, 

Or staked his treasures at play. 
The fairy's gold in his very hold 

Would turn to a lump of clay. 

9 

So, by and by the people 

Got open their stupid eyes; 
" We must learn to spend to some good end," 

They said, " if we are wise; 
'Tis not in the gold we waste or hold. 

That a golden blessing lies." 




SUBJECT XXXV 

George MacDokald, a fine 
type of the Scotchmen, was bom 
in 18S4 After graduating from 
college he became a preacher. 
His health was not good, so he 
gave up preaching and began to 
write stones for pastime. " At 
the Back of the North Wind," 
from which our selection " Dia- 
mond and North Wind " is 
taken, is a delightful fairy talc 
from his pen. 

Per dat'ed. Continued firmly. I DiiTii ous ly. Doubtfully. 

DiBmayed'. Filled with fear. | As cent'. Act of going up. 

DIAMOND AND NORTH WIND 
By George MacDonald 

1. It was bedtime soon, and Diamond went to 
bed and fell fast asleep. 

" Open the window. Diamond," said the voice. 
Now Diamond's mother had once more pasted 
up North Wind's window. 

2. "Are you North Wind?" said Diamond; "1 
don't hear you blowing." 
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" No, but you hear me talking. Open the win- 
dow, for I haven't overmuch time." 

" Yes," returned Diamond. " But, please. North 
Wind, what's the use? You left me all alone last 
time," 

3. He had got up on his knees, and was busy 
with his nails once more at the paper over the hole 
in the wall. For now that North Wind spoke 
again, he remembered all that had taken place be- 
fore, as distinctly as if it had happened only last 
night. 

4. " Yes, but that was your fault," returned 
North Wind. " I had work to do; and besides a 
gentleman should never keep a lady waiting/' 

" But I'm not a gentleman," said Diamond, 
scratching away at the paper. 

" I hope you won't say so ten years after this.** 

"I'm going to be a coachman, and a coachman 
is not a gentleman," persisted Diamond. 

" We call your father one in our house," said 
North Wind. 

" He doesn't call himself one," said Diamond. 

" That's of no consequence; every man ought to 
be a gentleman, and your father is one." 



5. Diamond was so pleased to hear this, that he 
scratched at the paper like ten mice, and getting 
hold of the edge of it, tore it off. The next in- 
stant a young girl glided across the bed, and stood 
upon the floor. 




6. "O dear!" said Diamond, quite 
" I didn't know — who are you, please? " 
" I'm North Wind." 
*' Are you really? " 
" Yes. Make haste." 
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" But you're no bigger than me." 

" Do you think I care how big or how little I 
am? Didn't you see me this evening? I was less 
then," 

" No, Where were you? " 

" Behind the leaves of the primrose. Didn't you 
see them blowing? " 

" Yes." 

" Make haste, then, if you want to go with me," 

7. " But you are not big enough to take care of 
me. I think you are only Miss North Wind." 

" I'm big enough to show you the way, anyhow. 
But if you won't come, why yoii must stay." 

"I must dress myself. I didn't mind with a 
grown lady, but I couldn't go with a little girl in 
my nightgown," 

"Very well. I'm not in such a hurry as I was 
the other night. Dress as fast as you can, and I'll 
go and shake the primrose leaves till you come." 

" Don't hurt it," said Diamond. 

8. North Wind broke out into a little laugh like 
the breaking of silver bubbles, and was gone in a 
moment. Diamond saw — for it was a starlit night, 
and the mass of hay was at a low ebb now — ^the 
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gleam of something vanishing down the stair, and 
springing out of bed, dressed himself as fast as 
ever he could. Then he crept out into the yard, 
through the door in the wall, and away to the 
primrose. Behind it stood North Wind, leaning 
over it, and looking at the flower as if she had 
been its mother. 

9. " Come along," she said, jumping up and 
holding out her hand. 

Diamond took her hand. It was cold, but so 
pleasant and full of life, it was better than warm. 
She led him across the garden. With one bound 
she was on the top of the wall. Diamond was 
ief t at the foot. 

10. "Stop, stop!" he cried, "please, I can't 
jump like that." 

" You don't try," said North Wind, who from 
the top looked down a foot taller than before. 

" Give me yoiu* hand again and I will try," said 
Diamond. 

She reached down. Diamond laid hold of her 
hand, gave a great spring, and stood beside her. 

" That is nice ! " he said. 

11. Another boimd and they stood in the road 
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by the river. It was full tide, and the stars were 
shining clear in its depths, for it lay still waiting 
for the turn to run down again to the sea. They 
walked along by its side. But they had not walked 
far before its surface was covered with ripples, 
and the stars had vanished from its bosom. 

12. And North Wind was now tall as a full- 
grown girl. Her hair was flying about her head, 
and the wind was blowing a breeze down the river. 
But she turned aside and went up a narrow lane, 
and as she went her hair fell down round her. 

13. " I have some rather disagreeable work to 
do to-night," she said, " before I get out to sea, 
and I must set about it at once. The disagreeable 
work must be looked after first." 

So saying, she laid hold of Diamond and began 
to run, gliding along faster and faster. Diamond 
kept up with her as well as he could. ' She made 
many turnings and windings, apparently , because 
^ it was not quite easy to get him over walls ' and 
houses. 

14. Once they ran through a hall where they 
found back and front doors open. At the foot of 
the stair North Wind stood still, and Diamond, 
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hearing a great growl, started in terror, and there, 
instead of North Wind, was a huge wolf by his 
side. He let go his hold in dismay, and the wolf 
bounded up the stairs. The windows of the house 
rattled and shook as if guns were firing, and the 
sound of a great fall came from above. Diamond 
stood with white face staring up the landing. 

15. ^ Surely," he thought, " North Wind can't 
. be eating one of the children!" Coming to him- 
self all at once, he rushed after her with his little 
fist clinched. There were ladies in long trains 
going up and down the stairs, and gentlemen in 
white neckties attending upon them, who stared at 
him, but none of them were of the people of the 
house, and they said nothing. 

16. Before he reached the head of the stair, 
however. North Wind met him, took him bj'- the 
hand, and hurried down and out of the house. 

" I hope you haven't eaten a baby. North 
Wind! " said Diamond, very solemn^. 

17. North Wind laughed merrily, and went 
tripping on faster. Her grassy robe swept and 
swirled about her steps, and wherever it . passed 
over withered leaves they went fleeing and whirl- 
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ing in spirals, and running on their edges like 
wheels, all about her feet. 

18. "No;" she said at laist, "I did not eat a 
baby. You would not have had to ask that foolish 
question if you had not let go your hold of me. 
You would have seen how I served a nurse that 
was calling a child bad, wicked names, and telling 
her she was wicked. She had been drinking. I 
saw an ugly gin bottle in a cupboard. 

19. " And you frightened her? " said Diamond. 

" I believe so ! " answered North Wind, laugh- 
ing merrily. " I flew at her throat, and she tum- 
bled over on the floor with such a crash that they 
ran in. She'll be turned away to-morrow — and 
quite time, if they knew as much as I do.*' 

" But didn't you frighten the little one? " 
" She never saw me. The woman would not 
have seen me either if she had not been wicked." 

20. "Oh!" said Diamond, dubiously. 

" Why should you see things," returned North 

Wind, " that you wouldn't understand or know 

what to do with? Good people see good things; 

bad people, bad things." 

" Then you are a bad thing? " 
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" No ; for ycm see me, Diamond, dear," said the 
girl, and she looked down at him, and Diamond 
saw the loving eyes of the great lady beaming 
from the depths of her fallen hair. 

21. ''I had to make myself look like a bad 
thing before she could see me. If I had put on 
any other shape than a wolf's she would not have 
seen me, for that is what is growing to be her own 
shape inside of her." 

" I don't know what you mean," said Diamond, 
" but I suppose it's all right." 

22. They were now climbing the slope of a 
grassy ascent. It was Primrose Hill, in fact, al- 
though Diamond had never heard of it. The mo- 
ment they reached the top. North Wind stood still 
and turned her face toward London. The stars 
were still shining clear and cold overhead. There 
was not a cloud to be seen. The air was sharp, but 
Diamond did not feel it cold. 



SUBJECT XXXVI 



Ra'di ant. Brilliant. 
Mar'veL A wonder. 



Blare. To blow with a loud, harsh 
sound. 



THE WIND AND THE MOON 

By George MacDonald 



Said the wind to the moon, " I will blow you out, 
You stare 

In the air 

Like a ghost in a chair, 
Always looking what I'm about. 
I hate to be watched; I will blow you out/* 



The wind blew hard, and out went the moon. 
So deep 

On a heap 

Of cloudless sleep, 
Down lay the wind, and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low — " I've done for that moon.** 




He turned in bed; she was there again 1 
On high 

In the sky 

With her ghost eye, 
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The moon shone white and alive and plain; 
Said the wind — " I will blow you out again/* 

He blew, and he blew, and she thinned to a thread, 
" One puff 

More's enough 

To blow her to snuff I 
One good puff more where the last was bred» 
And glimmer, glum will go the thread.'* 



He blew a great blast, and the thread was gone ; 
In the air 
Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare; 
Far off and harmless the sky stars shone; 
Sure and certain the moon was gone! 

6 

* 

The wind took to his revels once more» 
On down, 
In town, 
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Like a merry-mad clown, 
He leaped and halloed with whistle and roar, 
" What's that? " The glimmering thread once 
more. 



He flew in a rage — he danced and blew; 
But in vain 

Was the pain 

Of his bursting brain; 
For still broader the moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his cheeks, and blew. 



8 



Slowly she grew — ^till she filled the night 
And shone 

On the throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light. 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 
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Said the wind — " What a marvel of power am I ! 
With my breath. 
Good faith, 

I blew her to death; 
First blew her away right out of the sky; 
Then blew her in ; what sxrength have I ! '* 

10 

But the moon knew nothing about the affair; 
For high 

In the sky 

With her one white eye^ 
Motionless, miles above the air. 
She had never heard the great wind blare. 



SUBJECT XXXVII 

Bayabd Taylor was bom 
on a farm and educated in the 
country schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was ambitious to 
travel, and with about one 
hundred and Miy dollars, 
earned by writing for news- 
papers, he started for Eu- 
rope. After this he traveled 
all over the world, and wrote 
many books describing his 
travels. At the age of fifty- 
two he was appointed United 
States Minister to Germany, 
but he died soon after. His 
death took place December ]9> 1878. 

VeliiGleB. Wagone and carriages. IDelib'ei Bting. Thinking over, 
'^oro'ia. Northern lights. Inces'santly. Never stopping. 

'nith. Point in the eky directly 

overhead. ' 

THE LITTLE POST-BOr 

By Bayabd Taylor 

1. Very few foreigners travel in Sweden in the 
winter, on account of the intense cold. As you go 
northward from Stockholm, the capital, the coun- 
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try becomes ruder and wilder, and the climate 
more severe. In the sheltered valleys along the 
Gulf of Bothnia and the rivers which empty into 
it, there are farms and villages for a distance of 
seven or eight hundred miles, after which fruit- 
trees disappear, and nothing will grow in the short, 
cold summers except potatoes and a little barley. 
Farther inland, there are great forests and lakes, 
and ranges of mountains where bears, wolves, and 
herds of wild reindeer make their home. No peo- 
ple could live in such a country unless they were 
very industrious and thrifty. 

2. I made my journey in the winter, because I 
was on my way to Lapland, where it is easier to 
travel when the swamps and rivers are frozen, and 
the reindeer sleds can fly along over the smooth 
snow. It was very cold indeed the greater part of 
the time; the days were short and dark, and if I 
had not found the people so kind, so cheerful, and 
so honest, I should have felt inclined to turn back, 
more than once. But I do not think there are bet- 
ter people in the world than those who* live in Norr- 
land, which is a Swedish province commencing 
about two hundred miles north of Stockhobr.. 
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8. They are a tall, strong race, with yellow hair 
and bright blue eyes, and the handsomest teeth I 
- ever saw. They live plainly, but very comfortably, 
in snug wooden houses, with double windows and 
doors to keep out the cold; and since they cannot 
do much out-door work in the winter, they spin 
and weave and mend their farming implements in 
the large family room, thus enjoying the cold 
weather in spite of its severity. They are very 
happy and contented, and few of them would be 
willing to leave that cold country and make their 
homes in a warmer climate. 

4. Here there are neither railroads nor stages, 
but ihe government has established post-stations at 
distances varying from ten to twenty miles. At 
each station a nimaber of horses, and sometimes 
vehicles, are kept; but generally the traveler has 
his own sled, and simply hires the horses from one 
station to another^ These horses are either fur- 
nished by the keeper of the station or some of the 
neighboring farmers, and, when they are wanted, 
a man or boy goes along with the traveler to bring 
them back. It would be quite an independent and 
convenient way of traveling, if the horses were al- 
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ways ready: but sometimes you must wait an hour 
or more before they can be furnished. 

5. I had my own little sled, filled with hay and 
covered with reindeer-skins to keep me warm. So 
long as the weather was not too cold, it was very 
pleasant to speed along through the dark forests, 
over the frozen rivers, or past farm after farm in 
the sheltered valleys, up hill and down, until long 
after the stars came out, and then to get a warm 
supper in some dark-red post cottage, while the 
cheerful people sang, or told stories around the 
fire. 

6. The cold increased a little every day, to be 
sure, but I became gradually accustomed to it, .and 
soon began to fancy that the Arctic climate was 
not so difiicult to endure as I had supposed. At 
first the thermometer fell to zero; then it went 
down ten degrees below; then twenty, and finally 
thirty. Being dressed in thick furs from head to 
foot, I did not sufi'er greatly; but I was very glad 
when the people assured me that such extreme cold 
never lasted more than two or three days. Boys 
of twelve or fourteen very often went with me to 
bring back their father's horses, and so long as 
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those lively, red-cheeked fellows could face the 
weather, it would not do for me to be afraid. 

7. One night there was a wonderful aurora in 
the sky. The streamers of red and blue light 
darted hither and thither, chasing each other up to 
the zenith and down again to the northern horizon, 
with a rapidity and a brilliance which I had never 
seen before. " There will be a storm soon," said 
my post-boy; "one always comes after these 
lights." 

8. Next morning the sky was overcast, and the 
short day was as dark as our twilight. But it was 
not so cold, and I traveled onward as fast as pos- 
sible. There was a long tract of wild and thinly 
settled country before me, and I wished to get 
through it before stopping for the night. Un- 
fortunately it happened that two lumber-merchants 
were traveling the same way, and had taken the 
horses; so I was obliged to wait at the stations 
until other horses were brought from the neigh- 
boring farms. This delayed me so much that at 
seven o'clock in the evening I had still one more 
stretch of three Swedish miles before reaching the 
village where I intended to spend the night. Now, 
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a Swedish mile is nearly equal to seven English, so 
that this distance was at least twenty miles long. 

9. I decided to take supper while the horse was 
eating his feed. They had not expected any more 
travelers at the station, and were not prepared. 
The keeper had gone on with the two lumber-mer- 
chants; but his wife — a friendly, rosy- faced 
woman — prepared me some excellent coffee, po- 
tatoes, and stewed reindeer-meat, upon which I 
made an excellent meal. The house was on the 
border of a large, dark forest, and the roar of the 
icy northern wind in the trees seemed to increase 
while I waited in the warm room. I did not feel 
inclined to go forth into the wintry storm, but, 
having set my mind on reaching the village that 
night, I was loath to turn back. 

10. " It is a bad night," said the woman, " and 
my husband will certainly stay at Umea until 
morning. His name is Neils Petersen, and I think 
you will find him at the post-house when you get 
there. Lars will take you, and they can come back 
together." 

"Who is Lars?" lacked, 

" My son," said she. " He is getting the horse 
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ready. There is nobody else about the house to- 
night." 

11. Just then the door opened, and in came Lars. 
He ^as about twelve years old; but his face was so 
rosy, his eye so clear and round and blue, and his 
golden hair was blown back from his face in such 
silky curls, that he appeared to be even younger. 
I was surprised that his mother should be willing 
to send him twenty miles through the dark woods 
on such a night. 

12. " Come here, Lars," I said. Then I took 
him by the hand, and asked, "Are you not afraid 
to go so far to-night? " He looked at me with 
wondering eyes, and smiled; and his mother made 
haste to say: " You need have no fear, sir. Lars is 
young; but he'll take you safe enough. If the 
storm don't get worse, you'll be at Umea by eleven 
o'clock." 

13. I was again on the point of remaining; but 
while I was deliberating with myself, the boy had 
put on his overcoat of sheep-skin, tied the lappets 
of his fur cap under his chin, and a thick woolen 
scarf around his nose and mouth, so that only the 
roimd blue eyes were visible; and then his mother 
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took down the mittens of hare's fur from the stove, 
where they had been hung to dry. He put them 
on, took a short leather wliip, and was ready. 

14. I wrapped myself in my furs, and we went 
out together. The driving snow cut me in the face 
like needles, but Lars did not mind it in the least. 
He jumped into the sled, which he had filled with 
fresh, soft hay, tucked in the reindeer-skins at the 
sides, and we cuddled together on the narrow seat, 
making every thing close and warm before we set 
out. I could not see at all, when the door of the 
house was shut and the horse started on the journey. 

15. The night was dark, the snow blew inces- 
santly, and the dark fir-trees roared all around us. 
Lars, however, knew the way, and somehow or 
other we kept the beaten track. He talked to the 
horse so constantly and so cheerfully, that after a 
while my own spirits began to rise, and the way 
seemed neither so long or so disagteeable. 

"Ho there. Axel!" he would say. "Keep the 
road — ^not too far to the left. Well done. Here's 
a level; now trot a bit." 
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£z haust'ed. Entirely used up. I Ez clud'ed. Shut out. 
Ez'tri cate. To set free. I 



THE LITTLE POST-BOY 

Part II 

. 1. So we went on, — sometimes up hill, some- 
times down hill, — for a long time, as it seemed. I 
began to grow chilly, and even Lars handed me 
the reins, while he swung and beat his arms to keep 
the blood in circulation. He no longer sang little 
songs and fragments of hymns, as when we first 
set out; but he was not in the least alarmed, or 
even impatient. Whenever I asked (as I did about 
every five minutes), "Are we nearly there?" he 
always answered, " A Uttle farther." 

2. Suddenly the wind seemed to increase. 
"Ah," said he, "now I know where we are: it's 

one mile more." But one mile, you must remem- 
ber, meant seven. Lars checked the horse, and 
peered anxiously from side to side in the darkness. 
I looked also, but could see nothing. "What is 
the matter? " I finally asked. 

3. " We have got past the hills on the left," he 
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said. " The country is open to the wind, and here 
the snow drifts worse than anywhere else on the 
road. If there have been no plows out to-night 
we shall have trouble." You must know that the 
farmers along the road are obliged to turn out 
with their horses and oxen, and plow down the 
drifts, whenever the road is blocked up by a storm. 

4. In less than a quarter of an hour, we could 
see that the horse was sinking in the deep snow. 
He plunged bravely forward, but made scarcely 
any headway, and presently became so exhausted 
that he stood quite still. Lars and I arose from 
the seat and looked around. For my part, I saw 
nothing except some very indistinct shapes of trees : 
there was no sign of an opening through them. In 
a few minutes the horse started again, and with 
great labor carried us a few yards farther. 

■ 

5. " Shall we get out and try to find the road? ** 
said I. " It's no use," Lars answered. " In these 
new drifts we should sink to the waist. Wait a 
little, and we shall get through this one." 

6. It was as he said. Another pull brought us 
through the deep part of the drift, and we reached 
a place where the snow was quite shallow. But it 



was not the hard, smooth surface of the road; we 
could feel that the ground was uneven, and cov- 
ered with roots and bushes. Bidding Axel stand 
still, Lars jumped out of the sled, and began wad- 
ing around among the trees. Then I got out on 
the other side, but had not proceeded ten steps be- 




fore I began to sink so deep into the loose snow 
that I was glad to extricate myself and return. It 
was a desperate situation, and I wondered how we 
should ever get out of it. 

7. I shouted to Lars, in order to guide him, and 
it was not long before he also came back to the 
sled. " If I knew where the road is," said he, " I 
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could get into it again. But I don't know; and I 
think we must stay here all night." " We shall 
freeze to death in an hour! " I cried. I was already 
chilled to the bone. The wind had made me very 
drowsy, and I knew that if I slept I should soon 
be frozen. 

8. " O, no!" exclaimed Lars, cheerfully. "I 
am a Norrlander, and Norrlanders never freeze. I 
went with the men to the bear hunt, last winter, up 
in the mountains, and we were several nights in the 
snow. Besides, I know what my father did with a 
gentleman from Stockholm on this very road, and 
we'll do it to-night." " What was it? " " Let me 
take care of Axel first," said Lars. " We can 
spare him some hay and one reindeer skin." 

9. It was a slow and difficult task to unliarness 
the horse, but we accomplished it at last. Lars 
then led him under the drooping branches of a fir- 
tree, tied him to one of them, gave him an armful 
of hay, and fastened the reindeer skin upon his 
back. Axel began to eat as if perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangement. The Norrland horses are 
so accustomed to cold that they seem comfortable 
in a temperature where one of ours would freeze. 
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10. When this was done, Lars spread the re- 
maining hay evenly over the bottom of the sled 
and covered it with the skins, which he tucked in 
very firmly on the side towards the wind. Then, 
lifting them on the other side, he said: " Now take 
off your fur coat, quick, lay it over the hay, and 
then creep under it." 

11. I obeyed as rapidly as possible. For an in- 
stant I shuddered in the icy air; but the next mo- 
ment I lay stretched in the bottom of the sled, 
sheltered from the storm. I held up the ends of 
the reindeer skins while Lars took off his coat and 
crept in beside me. Then we drew the skins down 
and pressed the hay against them. When the wind 
seemed to be entirely excluded, Lars said we must 
pull off our boots, untie our scarfs, and so loosen 
our clothes that they would not feel tight upon any 
part of the body. - 

12. When this waS done, and we lay close to- 
gether, warming each other, I found that the chill 
gradually passed out of my blood. My hands and 
feet were no longer numb; a delightful feeling of 
comfort crept over me; and I lay as snugly as in 
the best bed. I was surprised to find that, al- 
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though my head was covered, I did not feel stifled. 
Enough air came in under the skins to prevent us 
from feeling oppressed. 

13. There was barely room for the two of us to ' 
he, with no chance of turning over or rolling about. 
In five minutes, I think, we were asleep, and I 
dreamed of gathering peaches on a warm August 
day, at home. In fact, I did not wake up thor- 
oughly during the night; neither did Lars; though 
it seemed to me we both talked in our sleep. But 
as I must have talked EngUsh and he Swedish, 
there could have been no connection between our 
remarks. I remember that his warm, soft hair 
pressed against my chin, and that his feet reached 
no farther than my knees. Just as I was begin- 
ning to feel a little cramped and stiff from lying 
so still, I was suddenly aroused by the cold wind on 
my face. Lars had risen upon his elbow and was 
peeping out from under the skins. 

14. " I think it must be near six o'clock," he 
said. " The sky is clear, and I can see the big star. 
We can start in another hour." I felt so much re- 
freshed that I was for setting out immediately; 
but Lars remarked, very sensibly, that it was not 
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yet possible to find the road. While we were talk- 
ing Axel neighed, 

15. "There they, are!" cried Lars, and imme- 
diately began to put on his boots, his scarf, and 
heavy coat. I did the same, and by the time we 
were ready we heard shouts and the crack of whips. 
We harnessed Axel to the sled, and proceeded slowly 
in the direction of the sounds, which came, as we 
presently saw, from a company of farmers, out 
thus early to plow the road. They had six pairs of 
horses geared to a wooden frame, something Uke 
the bow of a ship, pointed in front and spreading 
out to a breadth of ten or twelve feet. 

16. This machine not only cut through the drifts 
but packed the snow, leaving a good, solid road be- 
hind it After it had passed, we sped along merrily 
in the cold morning twilight, and in little more 
than an hour reached the post-house at Umea, 
where we foimd Lars' father prepared to return 
home. He waited, nevertheless, until Lars had 
eaten a good warm breakfast, when I said good-by 
to both, and went on toward Lapland. 



SUBJECT XXXVIII 



THAT CALF 
By Alice Cary 



An old fanner, one morn 
Hurried out to his barn, 
Where the cattle were standing, and said. 
While they trembled with fright, 
" Now which of you, last night. 
Shut the barn door while I was in bed? '' 
Each one of them half shook his head. 



Now the little calf. Spot, 
She was down in the lot, 

And the way the rest did was a shame ; 
For not one, night before. 
Saw her close up the door. 

But they said that she did, all the same; 

For they always made her bear the blame. 




Said the horse, Dapple-gray, 
" I was not up this way, 
Last night, as I recollect; " 

And the bull, passing by, 
Tossed his horns very high. 
And said, " Where's the one to object, 
If I say 'tis that calf I suspect? " 



" It is too wicked, now," 
Said the old brindle cow, 
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" To accuse honest folks of such tricks.'* 

Said the cock in the tree, 

" I'm sure 'twasn't me; " 
All the sheep just said, " Bah I " — there were six; 
And they thought, " Now that calf's in a fix 1 '* 



" Of course, we all knew 

'Twas the wrong thing to do," 
Cried the chickens; " Of course," mewed the cat; 

" I suppose," said the mule, 

" Folks think me a fool, 
But I'm not quite so simple as that, — 
Well, that calf never knows what she's at." 
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Just then the poor calf, 
Who was always the laugh 

And the jest of the yard, came in sight. 
" Did you shut my barn door? " 
Said the farmer once more; 

And she answered, " I did, sir, last night; 

For I thought that to close it was right." 
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Now each beast shook his head: . 

" She will catch it," they $aid; . 
" Serve her right for her meddlesome way." 

Cried the farmer : " Come here, 

Little bossy, my dear ! 
You have done what I cannot repay, 
And your fortune is made from to-day., 
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" Very strangely, last night, 

I forgot the door quite. 
And if you had not closed it so neat. 

All the colts had slipped in. 

And gone straight to the bin. 
And got what they ought not to eat, — 
They'd have foundered themselves upon wheat." 
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Then each beast of them all 
Began loudly to bawl, 
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The mule tried to smile, the cock to crow; 
" Little Spotty, my dear, 
You're the favorite here," 
They all cried: " We're so glad it was youl 
But the calf only answered them, " Bool '* 
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SUBJECT XXXIX 



Mag'pie. A noisy, mischievous 

bird, somewhat like, a crow. 
Imposing. Very noticeable. 
Me'teor. Shooting star. 



Queue (kew). A braid of hair 

hanging behind. 
Chintz (chints). Cotton cloth, in 

colors. 
In'valid. A person in ill health. 



POLLY AND TOM 
By Louisa M. Alcott 



1. Polly hoped the "dreadful boy" (Tom) 
would not be present; but he was, and stared at 
her all dinner-time in a most trying manner, 

2. Mr. Shaw, a busy-looking gentleman, said: 
" How do you do, my dear? Hope you'll enjoy 
yourself," and then appeared to forget her entirely. 
Mrs. Shaw, a pale, nervous woman, greeted her 
little guest kindly, and took care that she wanted 
for nothing. 

3. Madam Shaw, a quiet old lady, with an im- 
posing cap, exclaimed, on seeing Polly, "Bless my 
heart I the image of her mother — a sweet woman 
—how is she, dear? " and kept peering at the new- 
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comer over her glasses till, between Madam and 
Tom, poor Polly lost her appetite. 

4. Her cousin Fanny chatted like a magpie, and 
httle Maud fidgeted till Tom proposed to put her 
under the big dish-cover, which produced such an 
explosion that the young lady was borne scream- 
ing away by the much-enduring nurse. 

5. It was altogether an uncomfortable dinner, 
and Polly was very glad when it was over. They 
all went about their own affairs; and, after doing 
the honors of the house, Fan was called to the 
dressmaker, leaving Polly to amuse herself in the 
great drawing-room. 

6. Polly was glad to be alone for a few minutes ; 
and, having examined all the pretty things about 
her, began to walk up and down over the soft, 
flowery carpet, humming to herself, as the daylight 
faded, and only the ruddy glow of the fire filled 
the room. 

7. Presently Madam came slowly in, and sat 
down in her armchair, saying: "That's a fine old 
tune; sing it to me, my dear. I haven't heard it 
this many a day." 

8. Polly didn't like to sing before strangers, for 
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she had no teaching but such as her busy mother 
could give her; but she had been taught the utmost 
respect for old people, and having no reason for 
refusing, she directly went to the piano and did as 
she was bid. 

9. "That's the sort of music it's a ^pleasure to 
hear. Sing some more, dear," said Madam, in her 
gentle way, when she had done. 

Pleased with this praise, Polly sang away . in a 
fresh little voice that went straight to the listener's 
heart and nestled there. The sweet old tunes that 
one is never tired of were all Polly's store. The 
more she sung, the better she did it; and when she 
wound up with " A Health to King Charlie," the 
room quite rung with the stirring music made by 
the big piano and the little maid. 

10. " That's a jolly tune! Sing it again, please,'" 
cried Tom's voice; and there was Tom's red head 
bobbing up over the high back of the chair where 
he had hidden himself. 

11. It gave Polly quite a turn, for she thought 
no one was hearing her but the old lady dozing by 
the fire. " I can't sing any more; I'm tired," she 
said, and walked away to Madam in the other 
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room. The red head vanished like a meteor, for 
Polly's tone had been decidedly cool. 

12. The old lady put out her hand, and, draw- 
ing Polly to her knee, looked into her face with 
such kind eyes that Polly forgot the impressive 
cap, and smiled at her confidently; for she saw that 
her simple music had pleased her listener, and she 
felt glad to know it. 

13. You must not mind my staring, dear," said 
]Madam, softly pinching her rosy cheek; " I haven't 
seen a little girl for so long, it does my old eyes 
good to look at you." Polly thought that a very 
odd speech, and couldn't help saying: " Aren't Fan 
and Maud little girls, too? " 

14. "Oh, dear, no! not what I call little girls. 
Fan has been a young lady this two years, and 
Maud is a spoiled baby. Your mother's a very 
sensible woman, my child." 

15. "What a queer old lady!" thought Polly; 
but she said " Yes'm " respectfully, and looked at 
the fire. " You don't understand what I mean, do 
you? " asked Madam, still holding her by the chin. 
" No'm; not quite." 

16. " Well, dear, I'll teU you. In my day, chil- 
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dreh of fourteen and fifteen didn't dress in the 
height of the fashion; go to parties as nearly like 
those of grown people as it is possible to make 
them; lead idle, giddy, unhealthy lives, and get 
worn out at twenty. We were little folks till eigh- 
teen or* so ; worked and studied, dressed and played, 
like children; honored our parents; and our days 
were much longer in the land than now, it seems 
to me." 

17. The old lady appeared to forget Polly at 
the end of her speech, for she sat patting the 
plump little hand that lay in her own, and looking 
up at a faded picture of an old gentleman with a 
ruffled shirt and a queue. 

18. "Was he your father. Madam? " asked 
Polly. 

" Yes, my dear ; my honored father. I did up 
his frills to the day of his death; and the first 
money I ever earned was five dollars which he of- 
fered as a prize to whichever of his six girls would 
lay the handsomest darn in his silk stockings." 

19. "How proud you must have been!" cried 
Polly, leaning on the old lady's knee with an in- 
terested face. 
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"Yes; and we all learned to make bread, and 
cook, and wore little chintz gowns, and were as 
gay and hearty as kittens. All lived to be grand- 
mothers; and I'm the last — seventy next birthday, 
my dear, and not worn out yet; though daughter 
Shaw is an invalid at forty." 

20. " That's the way I was brought up, and 
that's why Fan calls me old-fashioned, I suppose. 
Tell more about your papa, please; I like it," said 
Polly. 

" Say ' father.' We never called him papa; and 
if one of my brothers had addressed him as * gov- 
ernor,' as boys now do, I really think he'd have him 
cut off with a shilhng." 



SUBJECT XL 

Jean Inoelow^ an English writer of both prose and poetry^ 
was born in 1830 and died in 1897. Her poetic nature is well 
illustrated by our selection " The Singing Lesson." 



Nightingale. A songbird. 
Saiin'ter ing. Walking slowly. 



Di vinely. Heavenly 



THE SINGING LESSON 
By Jean Ingelow 



A nightingale made a mistake ; 

She sang a few notes out of tune; 
Her heart was ready to breaks 

And she hid away from the moon. 
She wrung her claws, poor thing! 

But was far too proud to weep; 
She tucked her head imder her wing. 

And pretended to be asleep. 



A lark arm in arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place; 
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The nightingale felt herself blush. 
Though feathers hid her face. 

She knew they had heard her song. 
She felt them snicker and sneer; 

She thought this life was too long. 
And wished she could skip a year. 



" Oh, Nightingale," cooed the dove — 

" Oh, Nightingale, what's the use? 
You bird of beauty and love. 

Why behave like a goose? 
Don't skulk away from our sight. 

Like common, contemptible fowl; 
You bird of joy and delight. 

Why behave like an owl? 



4 



" Only think of all you have done. 
Only think of all you can do ; 

A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you. 
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Lift up your proud Kttle crest. 
Open your musical beak; 

Other birds have to do their best- 
You need only to speak." 



The nightingale shyly took 

Her head from imder her wing, 
And, giving the dove a look, 

Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass; 

The night was divinely calm. 
And the people stood on the grass 

To hear that wonderful psalm. 

6 

The nightingale did not care; 

She only sang to the skies ; 
Her song ascended there. 

And there she fixed her eyes. 
The people that stood below 

She knew but Kttle about; 
And this story's a moral, I know. 

If you'll try to find it out. 



SUBJECT XLI 



Strode. Walked rapidly. 
Pelf. Money; riches. 
Doffed (doft). Took off the hat. 
Smirked. Smiled in a flattering 
manner. 



Quin'sy. A disease of the throat. 
Waxed. Grew stronger. 
Yawled. Opened the mouth wide. 
Lard'er. Food pantry. 



THE GOOSE 



By Alfred Tennyso 



I knew an old wife lean and poor, 
Her rags scarce held together; 

There strode a stranger to the door. 
And it was windy weather^ 



He held a goose upon his arm, 

He uttered rhyme and reason, 
" Here, take the goose, and keep you warm, 

It is a stormy season/^ 
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She caught the white goose by the leg, 
A goose — 'twas no great matter. 

The goose let fall a golden egg 
With cackle and with clatter. 

4 

She dropped the goose, and caught the pelf. 

And ran to tell her neighbors; 
And blessed herself, and cursed herself. 

And rested from her labors. 



And feeding high and living soft. 
Grew plump and able-bodied; 

Until the grave churchwarden doffed, 
The parson smirked and nodded. 

6 

So sitting, served by man and maid. 
She felt her heart grow prouder: 

But ah! the more the white goose laid 
It clacked and cackled louder. 
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It cluttered here, it chuckled there; 

It stirred the old wife's mettle: 
She shifted in her elbow-chair, 

And hurled the pan and kettle. 

8 

** A quinsy choke thy cursed note ! " 
Then waxed her anger stronger. 

" Go, take the goose, and wring her throat, 
I will not bear it longer." 



Then yelped the cur, and yawled the cat; 

Ran Gaffer, stumbled Gammer. 
The goose flew this way and flew that, 

And filled the house with clamor. 

10 

As head and heels upon the floor 
They floundered all together. 

There strode a stranger to the door. 
And it was windy weather: 
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11 



He took the goose upon his arm, 
He uttered words of scorning; 

" So keep you cold, or keep you warm. 
It is a stormy morning." 

12 

The wild wind rang from park and plain. 
And round the attics rumbled. 

Till all the tables danced again, 
And half the chinmeys tumbled. 

13 

The glass blew in, the fire blew out. 
The blast was hard and harder. 

Her cap blew off, her gown blew up. 
And a whirlwind cleared the larder: 

14 

And while on all sides breaking loose 
Her household fled the danger. 

Quoth she, " The Devil take the goose. 
And God forget the stranger ! " 




SUBJECT XLH 



Gboroe Bancroft, a great Ameri- 
can histonon, was Imfii in Worcester, 
Mass, in 1800. Bancroft was no 
less a statesman than historian. He 
was Secretary of the Navy at the 
tune the Annapolis Naval Academy 
was established, in 1845. lie held 
other important positions under the 
goiernment at different times. His 
death occurred in 1891. 



Cel'e biated. Honored; well known. 
Se solved'. Dotermined. 
Dis perse'. Scatter. 
Du'ty. A tax. 



Money obtained by 



Gaib. Dress. 



THE BOSTON TEA-PAKTY 

By George Bancroft 

1. The most celebrated tea-party ever known 
was that which was held in Boston harbor, late 
one evening in December, 1773. There was at 
that time no great nation of the United States, as 
there is now; but between the Atlantic Ocean and 
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the Alleghany Mountains there were thirteen coir 
onies which had been founded by Englishmen, and 
were still under the control of the British govern- 
ment. 

2. George the Third, the king of England, and 
some of his noblemen had done aU that they could 




to oppress the people of these colonies. They had 
forbidden the colonists sending their goods to any 
other country except England. They would not 
allow them to cut down pine trees outside of en- 
closed fields, or to manufacture steel and iron 
goods. They had tried in every way to tax tlie 
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people of this country, while at the same time they 
would not allow them to take any part in the mak- 
ing of the laws. 

3. At length a tax was laid on all tea sold to the 
colonies, and several ships were loaded with that 
article and sent from England to the American 
ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston. But the colonists did not like to be 
taxed in that way, and everywhere they made 
agreement among themselves to drink no more 
tea until the tax should be removed. 
; 4. About the first of December one of the three 
tea ships which had been sent to Boston, arrived 
and anchored in the harbor. A town meeting was 
held in the Old South Meeting House, at which 
nearly five thousand persons were present. It was 
the largest assembly that had ever been known in 

■ 

Boston. All the people were opposed to allowing 
the tea to be landed, and by a vote of every one 
at that great meeting, it was resolved that it should 
be sent back to England, and that no duty should 
be paid on it. 

5. The merchants to whom the tea had been 
sent, and who expected to make some profit out 
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of it, promised not to land the cargo, but asked 
for time to consider the matter before sending the 
ship back to England. 

6. " Is it safe to trust to the promises of these 
men, who by their acts have already shown them- 
selves to be the enemies of their country? " asked 
some one in the assembly. 

" Let the ship be guarded until the merchants 
have had time to make up their minds and give an 
answer," .said another. 

" I will be one of the guards myself," said John 
Hancock, " rather than that there shall be none." 

7. And so it was decided that a party of twenty- 
five men should guard the tea ship during the 
night, and that on no account should the merchants 
delay their answer longer than till the next morn- 
ing. 

8. The next morning the answer of the mer- 
chants was brought: "It is entirely out of our 
power to send back the teas; but we are willing to 
store them until we shall receive further direc- 
tions." 

Further directions from whom? The British 
government. 
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The wrath of the people was now being aroused, 
and the great assembly resolved that it would not 
disperse until the matter should be settled. 

9. In the afternoon both the owner and the mas- 
ter of the tea ship came forward and promised that 
the tea should retiu'n as it had come, without touch- 
ing land and without paying duty. The owners of 
the two other tea ships, which were daily expected, 
made a like promise. And thus it was thought 
that the whole trouble would be ended. 

10. When the other tea ships arrived, they were 
ordered to cast anchor by the side of the first, so that 
one guard might serve for all; for the people did 
not put entire confidence in the promises of the 
ship owners; and, besides this, the law would not 
allow the vessels to sail away from Boston with 
the tea on board. Another meeting was called, 
and the owner of the first tea ship was persuaded 
to go to the proper officers, and ask for a clear- 
ance; but these officers, who owed their appoint- 
ment to the king, flatly refused to grant a clear- 
ance until the cargo of tea should be landed. 

11. On the sixteenth of December seven thou- 
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sand men were present at the town meeting, and 
every one voted that the tea should not be landed. 

" Having put our hands to the plow," said one, 
" we must not now think of looking back." And 
there were many men in that meeting who thought 
that they foresaw in this conflict the beginning of 
a trying and most terrible struggle with the Brit- 
ish government. 

12. It had been dark for more than an hour. 
The church in which the leaders of the movement 
were sitting was dimly lighted. The owner of the 
first tea ship entered, and announced that not only 
the revenue officers, but the governor, had refused 
to allow his ship to leave the harbor. As soon as 
he had finished speaking, Samuel Adams rose and 
gave the word : " This meeting can do nothing 
more to save the coimtry." 

13. At that instant a shout was heard on the 
porch; a yell like an Indian war-whoop answered 
it from the street; and a body of men, forty or 
fifty in number, dressed in the garb of Mohawk 
Indians, passed by the door. Quickly reaching 
the wharf, they posted guards to prevent interrup- 
tion, went on board the three tea ships, and emp- 
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tied three hundred and forty chests of tea — all that 
could be found — into the waters of the bay. 

14. The people around, as they looked on, were 
so still that the noise of breaking open the tea- 
chests was plainly heard. " All things," said John 
Adams, who was afterward the second President 
of the United States — " all things were conducted 
with great order, decency, and perfect submission 
to government." After the work was done, the 
town became as still and calm as if it had been a 
holy day of rest. The men from the country that 
very night carried back the great news to their 
villages. 

15. This was one of the first acts which led to 
the war that gave this country its independence. 
Only a little more than a year afterward the first 
battle was fought at Lexington, not far from 
Boston; and in less than ten years the colonies had 
become free and independent States. 



SUBJECT XLIII 

Robert E. Lee, a distinguished American soldier, and Com- 
mander of the Confederate Army in the Civil War, was born 
in Virginia, January 19, 1807. He was educated at the West 
Point Military Academy, and graduated in 1829. He died 
October 12, 1870. Lee's lovely character can be read in his 
" Letter to His Sons/' 



Grat'ified. Pleased. 

Stat'ure. Size; height. 

Reverse'. Turned to the opposite. 

Ar tiller y. Cannon. 

£s cort'ed. Conducted. 



Ca par'i soned. Dressed. 
Dragoon'. A cavalry soldier. 
Pre cau'tion. Care. 
De bark a'tion. Act of landing 
from a ship. 



A FATHER'S LETTER TO HIS SONS 

By Robert E. Lee 

My Dear Boys: 

I received your letters with the greatest pleasure, 
and, as I always like to talk to you both together, 
I will not separate you in my letters, but write one 
to you both. 

2. I was much gratified to hear of your progi'ess 
at school, and hope that you will continue to ad- 
vance, and that I shall have the happiness of find- 
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ing you much improved in all your studies on my 
return. 

3. I shall not feel my long separation from you 
if I find that my absence has been of no injury to 
you, and that you have grown in both goodness 
and knowledge, as well as stature. But ah I how 
much I will suffer on my return if the reverse has 
occurred I You enter into all my thoughts, into 
aU my prayers; and on you, in part, will depend 
whether I shall be happy or miserable, as you know 
how much I love you. 

4. You will learn by my letter to your grand- 
mother that I have been to Tampico. I saw many 
things there to remind me of you, though it was 
not necessary to make me wish that you were with 
me. The river was so calm and beautiful, and the 
boys were playing about in boats, and swimming 
their ponies. 

5. Then there were groups of donkeys carrying 
water through the streets. They had a kind of 
saddle, something like a cart saddle, though larger, 
that carried two ten-gallon kegs on each side, which 
was a load for a donkey. They had no bridles on, 
but would come along in strings to the river, and. 
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as soon as their kegs were filled, start off again. 
They were fatter and iSleeker than any donkeys I 
had ever seen before, and seemed to be better cared 
for. 

6. I saw a great many ponies, too. They were 
larger than those in the upper country, but did not 
seem so enduring. I got one to ride around the 
fortifications. He had a Mexican bit and saddle 
on, and paced delightfully, but every time my 
sword struck him on the fianks he would jump and 
try to run away. 

7. Several of the ponies had been broken to har- 
ness by the Americans, and I saw some teams, in 
wagons, driven four-in-hand, well matched and 
trotting well. 

8. We had a grand parade on General Scott's 
arrival. The troops were all drawn up on the bank 
of the river, and they fired a salute as he passed 
them. He landed at the market, where lines of 
sentinels were placed to keep off the crowd. In 
front of the landing the artillery was drawn up, 
which received him in the center of the column, 
and escorted him through the streets to his lodg- 
ings. 
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9. They had provided a handsome gray horse,, 
richly caparisoned, for him, but he preferred to 
walk, with his staff around him, and a dragoon 
led the horse behind us. The windows along the 
streets we passed were crowded with people, and 
the boys and girls were in great glee, the Gov- 
ernor's Island band playing all the time. 

10. I think you would have enjoyed with me 
the oranges and sweet potatoes. Major Smith be- 
came so fond of the chocolate that I could hardly 
get him away from the house. We remained there 
only one day. 

11. I have a nice stateroom on board this ship. 
Joe Johnston and myself occupy it, but pay poor 
Joe is so sick all the time I can do nothing with 
him. 

12. I left Jem to come on with the horses, as I 
was afraid they would not be properly cared for. 
Vessels were expressly fitted up for the horses, and 
parties of dragoons detailed to take care of them. 
I took every precaution for their comfort, pro- 
vided them with bran, oats, etc., and had slings 
made to pass under them and attached to the cov- 
erings above, so that, if in the heavy sea they 
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should slip, or be thrown off their feet, they could 
not fall. 

13. I had to sell my good old horse Jim, as I 
could not find room for him, or, rather, I did not 
want to crowd the others. I know I shall want 
him when I land. 

14. Creole was the admiration of every one at 
Brazos, and they hardly believed she had carried 
me so far and looked so well. Jem says there is 
nothing like her in all the country, and I believe 
he likes her better than Tom or Jerry. 

15. I do not think that we shall remain here 
more than one day longer. General Worth's and 
General Twiggs's divisions have arrived, which in- 
clude the regulars, and I suppose the volunteers 

* 

will be coming on every day. We shall probably 
go, on the first, down the coast, select a place for 
debarkation, and make all the arrangements pre- 
paratory to the arrival of the troops. I shall hate 
plenty to do there, and am anxious for the time to 
come, and hope all may be successful. 

16. Tell Rob he must think of me very often, 
be a good boy, and always love papa. Take care 
of Speck and the colts. 
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Mr. Sedgwick and all the oflScers send their love 
to you. 

The ship rolls so that I can scarcely write. You 
must write to me very often. I am always glad to 
hear from you. Be siu'e that I am thinking of 
you, and that you have the prayers of your affec 
tionate father. 




SUBJECT XLIV 



League (leg). Three miles. 
Vorieyed. Fired together. 



Cos'sack. A brutal Russian sol- 
dier. 
Reeled. Fell backward. 



THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT 

BRIGADE 

By Alfred Tennyson 



Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
"Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns! " he said: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 



"Forward, the Light Brigade!'' 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered: 
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Theirs not to make reply. 
Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

3 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
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Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 

4 
Flashed all sabers bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered: 
Plimged in the battery-smoke, 
Right through the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the saber-stroke 

Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not. 

Not the six hundred. 

5 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
While horse and hero fell. 



They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 

6 

When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made I 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred! 



SUBJECT XLV 



Dawn. Early morning. 
Frothed. Filled with froth. 
Bump'ers. Drinking vessels. 



Qnips. Jeers; taunts. 
Blithe. Nimble; elastic. 
Rne. Feel sad; lament. 



THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR 

By Alfred Tennyson 



Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing. 
Toll ye the church bell sad and low, 
And tread softly and speak low. 
For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die; 

You came to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily. 

Old year, you shall not die. 



He lieth still; he doth not move; 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true, true love, 

And the new year will take 'em away. 
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Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us. 
Old year, you shall not go. 



He frothed his bumpers to the brim; 
A jollier year we shall not see. 
But tho' his eyes are waxing dim. 
And tho' his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die; 

We did so laugh and cry with you, 

I've half a mind to die with you. 

Old year, if you must die. 

4 

He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o'er. 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste. 
But he'll be dead before. 

Every one for his own. 

The night is starry and cold, ;ny friend, 
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And the new year blithe and bold, my friend 
Comes up to take his own. 

5 

How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro: 
The cricket chirps: the light burns low; 
'Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 

Shake hands, before you die. 

Old year, we'll dearly rue for you: 

What is it we can do for you? 

Speak out before you die. 

6 
His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 
Step from the corpse, and let hun in 
That standeth there alone, 

And waiteth at the door. 

There's a new foot on the floor, my friend, 

And a new face at the door, my friend, 

A new face at the door. 



SUBJECT XLVI 



Juliana H. Ewino was an English writer of stories for 
children. She was born in 1841 and died in 1885. Besides 
magazine articles Mrs. Ewing wrote " The Land of Lost 
Toys," " Jackanapes," and " The Story of a Short Life." 



Spurned. Rejected with contempt. 
Fore'lock. A lock of hair hanging 

over the front part of the head. 
Disposed'. Inclined to; desirous. 
Con fi den'tial ly. With confidence; 

in a friendly way. 
Rapt'ure. Great joy. 



Caress'ing. Petting; fondling. 

Thun'derbolt. A stroke of light- 
ning. 

Swoop. To fly or ride in a grace- 
ful curve, especially a quick 
downward and upward turn. 



JACKANAPES AND THE GYPSY 

PONY 

By Juliana H. Ewing 

1. It was after the Fair that Jackanapes, out 
rambling by himself, was knocked over by the 
Gypsy's son riding the Gypsy's red-haired pony 
at breakneck pace across the common. 

Jackanapes got up and shook himself, none the 
worse except for being heels over head in love with 
the red-haired pony. What a rate he went at! 
How he spurned the ground with his nimble feet! 
How his red coat shone in the sunshine! And 
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what bright eyes peeped out of his dark forelock 
as it was blown by the wind! 

2. The Gypsy boy was willing enough to reward 
Jackanapes for not having been hurt, by consent- 
ing to let him have a ride. 

"Do you mean to kill the little fine gentle- 
man?" screamed the Gypsy mother, who came up 
just as Jackanapes and the pony set off. 

" He would get on," replied her son. " It'll not 
kill him. He'll fall on his yellow head, and it's as 
tough as a cocoanut." 

3. But Jackanapes did not fall. He stuck to 
the red-haired pony; but, oh, the delight of this 
wild gallop with flesh and blood! Just as his legs 
were beginning to feel as if he did not feel them, 
the Gypsy boy cried, "Lollol" Roimd went the 
pony. 

Jackanapes clung to his neck; and he did not 
properly recover himself before LoUo stopped with 
a jerk, at the place where they had started. 

4. "Is his name Ldllo?" asked Jackanapes, his 
hand lingering in the wiry mane. 

" Yes." 

" What does LoUo mean? " 




" Red." 

" Is Lollo your pony ? " 

" No. My father's." And the Gypsy boy led 
Lollo away. 
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5. At the first opportunity Jackanapes stole 
away again to the common. This time he saw the 
Gypsy father. 

" LoUo is your pony, isn't he? " said Jackanapes. 

'' Yes." 

" He's a very nice one." 

" He's a racer." 

" You don't want to sell him, do you? " 

6. "Fifteen pounds," said the Gypsy father; 
and Jackanapes sighed and went home again. 
That very afternoon he and Tony rode the two 
donkeys; and Tony managed to get thrown, and 
even Jackanapes' donkey kicked. But it was 
jolting, clumsy work after the elastic swiftness 
and the dainty mischief of the red-haired pony. 

7. A few days later. Miss Jessamine spoke very 
seriously to Jackanapes. She told him that his 
grandfather, the General, was coming to the 
Green, and that he must be on his very best be- 
havior during the visit. 

8. What mischief could be foreseen. Jackanapes 
promised to guard against. He was to keep his 
clothes and his hands clean, not to put sticky 
things in his pockets, to be sure to say " sir " to the 



General, and to be careful about rubbing his shoes 
on the door-mat. The General arrived; and for 
the first day all went well. 

9. Jackanapes began to feel at ease with his 
grandfather, and disposed to talk confidentially 




with him, as he did with the postman. All tliat 
the General felt, it would take too long to tell; but 
he was disposed to talk confidentially with Jack- 
anapes. 

" A pretty place this," he said, looking out of 
the lattice on to the Green, where the grass was 
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vivid with sunset and the shadows were long and 
peaceful. 

10. " You should see it in Fair week, sir," said 
Jackanapes, shaking his yellow mop, and leaning 
back in his one of the two arm-chairs in which they 
sat. 

"A fine time that, eh?" said the General, with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

Jackanapes shook his hair once more. " I en- 
joyed this last one the best of all," he said. " I'd 
so much money." 

" Indeed, it's not a common complaint in these 
bad times. How much had ye? " 

" I'd two shillings. A new shilling aunty gave 
me, and elevenpence I had saved up, and .a penny 
from the postman." 

11. " You don't want money except at Fair 
times, I suppose? " said the General, 

Jackanapes shook his head. 

" If I could have as much as I want, I should 
know what to buy," said he. 

" And how much do you want, if you could get 
it?" 

12. " Wait a minute, sir, till I think what two- 
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pence from fifteen pounds leaves. Two from 
nothing you can't, but borrow twelve. Two from 
twelve, ten, and carry one. Please remember ten, 
sir, when I ask you. One from nothing you can't, 
borrow twenty. One from twenty, nineteen, and 
carry one. One from fifteen, fourteen. Fourteen 
pounds nineteen and — what did I tell you to re- 
member? " 

" Ten," said the General, 

" Fourteen pounds nineteen shillings and ten- 
pence, then, is what I want," said Jackanapes. 

13. " All that money! what for? " 

" To buy LoUo with. The Gypsy's red-haired 
pony, sir. Oh, he is beautiful! You should see 
his coat in the sunshine ! You should see his mane ! 
You should see his tail! Such little feet, sir, and 
they go like lightning! such a dear face, too, and 
eyes like a mouse! But he's a racer, and the 
Gypsy wants fifteen pounds for him." 

" If he's a racer you couldn't ride him. Could 

you?" 

" No — o, sir, but I can stick to him. I did the 
other day." 

14. "Indeed you did! Well, Im fond of rid- 
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ing myself; and if the beast is as good as you say, 
he might suit me." 

''You're too tall for LoUo, I think," said 
Jackanapes, measuring his grandfather with his 
eye. 

" I can double up my legs, I suppose. We'll 
have a look at him to-morrow." 

15. "Don't you weigh a good deal?" asked 
Jackanapes. 

" Chiefly waistcoats," said the Genergi, slapping 
the breast of his military frock coat. " We'll have 
the little racer on the Green the first thing in the 
morning. Glad you mentioned it, grandson; glad 
you mentioned it." 

16. The General was as good as his word. Next 
morning the Gypsy and LoUo, Miss Jessamine, 
Jackanapes and his grandfather and his dog Spit- 
fire were all gathered at one end of the Green in 
a group. The General talked to the Gypsy, and 
Jackanapes fondled LoUo's mane, and did not 
know whether he should be more glad or miserable 
if his grandfather bought him. 

17. "Jackanapes!" 
"Yes, sir!" 
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" I've bought Lollo, but I believe you were 
right. He hardly stands high enough for me. If 
3^ou can ride him to the other end of the Green, 
I'll give him to you." 

18. How Jackanapes tumbled on to LoUo's 
back he never knew. He had just gathered up 
the reins when the Gypsy father took him by the 
arm. 

"If you want to make Lollo go fast, my little 
gentleman " 

"I can make him go!" said Jackanapes; and 
drawing from his pocket the trumpet he had 
bought in the Fair, he blew a blast both loud and 
shrill. 

19. Away went Lollo, and away went Jack- 
anapes' hat. Away went Spitfire, mad with the 
rapture of the race and the wind in his silky ears. 

Jackanapes and Lollo rode back. Spitfire pant- 
ing behind. 

20. "Good, my little gentleman, good!" said 
the Gypsy. " You were born to the saddle. 
You've the flat thigh, the strong knee, the wiry 
back, and the light, caressing hand; all you want 
is to learn the whisper. Come here! " 
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" What was that fellow talking about, grand- 
son? " asked the General. 

" I can't tell you, sir. It's a secret." 

21. They were sitting in the window again, in 
the two arm-chairs, the General watching every 
line of his grandson's face. 

" You must love your aunt very much. Jack- 
anapes." 

" I do, sir," said Jackanapes, warmly. 

"And whom do you love next best to your 
aunt? " 

22. The ties of blood were pressing very 
strongly on the General himself, and perhaps he 
thought of LoUo. But love is not bought in a 
day, even with fourteen pounds nineteen shillings 
and tenpence. Jackanapes answered quite readily, 
" The postman." 

"Why the postman?" 

23. " He knew my father," said Jackanapes, 
" and he tells me about him and about his black 
mare. My father was a soldier, a brave soldier. 
He died at Waterloo. When I grow up I want to 
be a soldier, too." 

" So you shall, my boy; so you shall." 
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" Thank you, grandfather. Aunty doesn't want 
me to be a soldier, for fear of being killed/' 

24. "Bless my life! Would she have you get 
into a feather-bed and stay there? Why, you 
might be killed by a thunderbolt if you were a 
butter merchant!" 

" So I might. I shall tell her so. What a* funny 
fellow you are, sir ! I say, do you think my father 
knew the Gypsy's secret? The postman says he 
used to whisper to his black mare." 

25. " Your father was taught to ride, as a child, 
by one of those horsemen of the East who swoop 
and dart and wheel about the plain like swallows in 
autumn. Grandson! love me a little, too. I can 
tell you more about your father than the postman 
can." 

26. " I do love you," said Jackanapes, " and I'll 
try to be very good; but I want to be a soldier." 

" You shall, my boy, you shall. Cavalry, I sup- 
pose. Well — well — if you hve to be an honor to 
your country, this old heart shall grow young 
again with pride for you ; and if you die in the ser- 
vice of your country — it can but break for you." 




SUBJECT XLVII 

HoBBRT SouTHEYj & Writer of English 
prose, had some poetic ability aa well. 
He was born August 12, 1774, and died 
Mareh 21, 18*3. His poem " The Battle 
of Blenheim " well illustrates his opin- 
ion of the glories of war. Soutl^jr. ex- 
celled chiefly as a biographer, and his- 
" Life of Nelson " is a classic. 



Siv'iilet. A stream. 
Ez pect'ant. Waiting. 
Flow'ahate. The part of a plow 

that cuts and turns ttie noil. 
Koat. Quick and confused retreat. 
Qnoth. Said. 



Blenlieim (bime). A little town 
on the Danube. 

Harl'borough (burro). An Eng- 
lish town. 

Wilbelmine' (meen). 



THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 

By ROBEET SOUTHEY 



It was a summer's evening, 
Old Kaspar's work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun; 

And by him sported on the green 

His Uttle grandchild Wilbelmine. 
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She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found. 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 
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Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 

'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he. 

Who fell in the great victory! 

4 

" I find them in the garden. 
For there's many hereabout; 

And often when I go to plow 
The plowshare turns them out; 

For many thousand men," said he, 

" Were slain in that great victory! " 
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" Now, tell us what 'twas all about," 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder- waiting eyes; 

" Now, tell us all about the war. 

And what thejr killed each other for! 

6 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" Who put the French to rout; 

But what they killed each other for 
I could not well make out, 

" But everybody said," quoth he, 

'* That 'twas a famous victory 1 
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" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by; 
They burned his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly; 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 
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With fire and sword the country round. 

Was wasted far and wide; 
And many a ehilding mother then 

And new-born baby died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. , 
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They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun. 
But things like that, you know, must be. 
After a famous victory. 
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Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won. 

And our good Prince Eugene." 
Why, 'twas a very wicked thing 1'* 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
Nay, nay, my little girl, quoth he, 
It was a famous victory 1 
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"And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win." 

" But what good came of it at last? 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 

" But 'twas a famous victory! " 



THE END 
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